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Editorial of the Month 
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By Taking Thought 
Harried by the shadow of impending world disaster of blood 
and cruelty and bestial hatreds, every thinking man who values 
friendship and kindliness is inevitably nervous. Today, as in 1914, 
the American people and their official spokesmen have, generally, 
been self-restrained and objectively just. The danger of hysteria 
may seem slight. 


In all probability, however, the world will become increasingly 
black and white with sin and virtue. The contrast in emotional 
climate between 1917 and 1914 was too sharp and too devastating 
for any man who lived through those brief cruel years to forget. 

The memory of ministers of God, of guardians of youth, and of 
sober civic leaders arousing in themselves and in those whom they 
could influence fear and hatred of the “Huns,” judging and con- 
demning as their emotions bade them, using and exploiting music, 
oratorical tricks, and dramatic effects to increase the potency of 
their fiendish self-appointed missions—must it all happen again? 
Can we now, before the strident slogans and colorful pageants cor- 
rupt us, add the needed cubic to our moral statures? Can we by 
taking thought so steel ourselves that we shall not ourselves join 
the war-mad mob that tomorrow may run screaming in the market 
place? 

What followed then should now make us intelligently skeptical 
of all emotionalism—flag waving, oratorical appeal, band playing, 
marching men, “patriotic” appeals, mass recrimination, and mass 
hatred. We need not again be swept off our feet. We need not 
again detach ourselves from our intelligence. 

We need not do so. But will we in fact retain enough critical 
reasonableness to assert our civilized selves? It may mean ostracism. 
Some of us may lose our jobs. How much is self-respect worth to us? 


If we are determined to assert and maintain ourselves as reason- 
able creatures there are a few rules or distinctions to observe. When- 
ever a reported callousness comes to our attention, let us make sure 
that it is true before we let ourselves become aroused. If it proves 
to be true, let us openly disappove the deed, the spirit, the ideology. 
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But let us avoid hating or even bitterly judging men. There but 
for the Grace of God go you and I! 

As teachers we are important to society chiefly as instruments 
by which the heritage of culture and civilization is transmitted to 
youth. We must not permit ourselves to be so corrupted by passion 
that we cannot transmit those precious gifts. 

If America maintains its neutrality in the years that lie ahead, 
as Americans now seem determined to do, there is hope for us. 
Without offending the zealots we may stand firm on our obligations 
to protect tolerance, to promote reason, to insist on objectivity, to 
safeguard democratic processes. And so we may aid in safeguarding 
ourselves and our children. We have a peculiarly potent interest 
in promoting in ourselves and in all whom we influence the de- 
termination to keep America out of war. Nevertheless, our efforts 
will scarcely be decisive; forces too powerful for us to resist may 
sweep us into the holocaust. What then? 

That we shall be able to rise free above the slimy murky swirls 
of intolerance, greed, and hatred of another war and postwar ram- 
page is perhaps impossible. But that we shall know what we are 
doing, that we shall cling desperately to our sanity, that we shall 
maintain some vestiges of firmness, restraint, and objectivity, and 
that we shall retain some love for all mankind—German, Russian, 
Communist, Fascist, as well as American and democrat—such 
minima of civilization are mandatory. 

Puitie W. L. Cox, 
New York University. 





It is conservatively estimated that if a teacher attends all the 
meetings he should, he will be subjected to around 700 speeches per 
year or approximately two per day. Of the educational speeches, 
approximately go per cent of them will cover points we have pre- 
viously heard discussed from one to a thousand times, and each will 
abound in such “highfaluting” educational terms as “democratize,” 
“socialize,” “motivate,” “correlate,” “integrate,” and “activate.” 
One skeptic has boasted that he could hear the subject of an educa- 
tional address, fall to sleep immediately, wake up at the conclusion, 
and summarize the speakers remarks with no more than one per 
cent of error.—A. D. Holt, Editor, The Tennessee Teacher. 


” ” 





Many individuals are skeptical of modern education because they 
have been led to believe that progressives are wild-eyed reformers 
and uplifters. . . . The educator who strives to make the schools 
meet new needs and new conditions is no more a progressive than 
is the manufacturer who adopts new techniques of production and 
distribution.—Superintendent Paul J. Misner, Glencoe, Illinois. 





Probably more potentially good voices are ruined in one season 
of football games than all the speech teachers can remedy.—L. B. 
Prillaman, Albany College, Oregon. 





Educational News and Announcements 
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Educational News—Facts—Events 

George W. Rosenloff, professor of secondary education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, was elected secretary of the North Central Asso- 
ciation, succeeding W. W. Haggard. . . . Frank Angell, professor 
emeritus of psychology at Stanford University and a member of the 
Belgian Relief Commission with Herbert Hoover, died in Palo 
Alto on November 2 at the age of eighty-two years. . . . John B. 
Magee was recently inaugurated as president of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Franklyn Bliss Snyder, professor of English, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was recently inaugurated president of the University, 
succeeding Walter Dill Scott, retired. . . . Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois, has been elected 
president of the Progressive Education Association to succeed W. 
Carson Ryan who resigned to become editor of Progressive Educa- 
tion. ... W. W. Haggard, superintendent of schools, Joliet, Illinois, 
is the new president of the Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Washington. 

The National Vocational Guidance Association will meet in St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 21 to 24. . . . The Thirteenth Biennial 
Convocation of Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society in educa- 
tion, will meet at the Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis, Illinois, 
February 26 to 28. . . . The second meeting of the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy will be held January 18 
to 20, 1940. 

The Illinois Association of School Boards has been given 
$15,000 by the state legislature to help carry on its activities, which 
include the employment of a research director and field secretary 
of the association. .. . While ten years ago Turkey had adult 
illiteracy which included g2 per cent of the population, today as 
a result of an extensive program of education most people living 
in cities and towns are able to read and write... . : A movie en- 
titled, ““A Day in School,” has been prepared for the public schools 
of Arcanum, Ohio, for the purpose of stimulating pupil interest 
in the school as well as to provide a valuable publicity contact with 
patrons. 

The administrative code, rules, and regulations of the Long 
Beach, California, schools have been published for the benefit of 
school employees in a 56-page booklet. . . . In St. Louis, Missouri, 
pupils are excused from school one hour a week for religious in- 
struction under instructors chosen by parents 
providing additional instruction for high-school graduates who have 
no marketable skills, the Los Angeles board of education has 
created, as an experiment, six “community colleges” to assist these 
young people in finding a place in the vocational world. 
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Radio Programs at Austin, Minnesota 


The Austin, Minnesota, Public School system is sponsoring a 
series of weekly radio programs entitled ““The March of Education: 
Your School Serves the Community.” These programs are broad- 
cast through the local station, KATE, and are under the direction 
of Marvin C. Knudson, assistant principal of the Austin High 
School. 

It is the purpose of these programs to interpret the work of the 
school to the community in such a way that the aims and objectives 
of the various phases of the educational program will be brought 
out in a forceful and interesting fashion. Faculty members or 
students are used on these programs, depending upon the nature 
and approach to the subject. All scripts are written locally by fac- 
ulty members and students assisted by the program director. 





A Study of College Instruction 


The 1939 Yearbook of The National Society of College Teachers 
of Education is devoted to “A Study of College Instruction.” The 
volume covers changes which influence college instruction, psy- 
chological approaches to problems of college instruction, and tech- 
niques for solving specific problems. This yearbook contains several 
chapters which are of interest to teachers and administrators in 
secondary schools as well as to college instructors. It is published 
by The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. 





Rural Workshop at Chapel Hill 


A workshop for a limited number of representatives of rural 
schools in North Carolina will be conducted during the 1940 sum- 
mer session by members of the staff of the Division of Teacher 
Training, University of North Carolina, in cooperation with the 
staff of the State Department of Public Instruction. The purpose 
of the workshop is to provide an opportunity for rural principals 
and teachers to work on a program of rural education to meet the 
needs of the State. The staff in charge of the workshop will include 
several nationally-known leaders in rural education. The workshop 
is being planned for the first summer session of the University, June 
13 to July 20, and it will be continued for the second session, July 
22 to August 28, if a sufficient number of schools participate. 





The March Issue 


The High School Journal for March will be devoted to the ac- 
tivities and work of the American Youth Commission. This issue 
will include a series of articles which are being prepared by Dr. 
Floyd W. Reeves and members of the staff of the Commission. 





Education for Growth 


MALCOLM SCOTT HALLMAN 
Principal, The Franklin School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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"h aaiies years ago many school leaders were swept off 
their feet by a popular demand for vocational education. In 
the great universities courses were offered which administrators took 
to prepare themselves to organize and to develop vocational schools 
for adolescents. In at least one state, laws were enacted to set up 
separate administrative units to provide practical trade training. 


GROWTH OF VOCATIONAL COURSES 


In Cedar Rapids the theory blossomed out in the building of 
a special school building, known as the Grant Vocational High 
School. This was true in many cities. Many of those not able to 
erect special buildings and install expensive industrial machinery 
attempted to solve their dilemma by fitting up so-called practical 
rooms and shops for “‘useful’” education. 


A myriad of specialized courses in commercial or office training 
sprang up. One school in Iowa provided every pupil in its course 
in office practice with an individual comptometer to teach me- 
chanical arithmetic. State legislatures and the Congress of the 
United States joined in the trade procession and a series of 
“matched” money laws were enacted to remake schools into centers 
of industrial apprenticeship. 


In a few years it was scarcely respectable for one to admit that 
he was a teacher of history, literature, mathematics, or pure science. 
The subject of English was discredited by those who advocated 
business English, scenario English, newspaper English, shop English 
or radio English! It was indeed a dull day in the educational world 
which did not bring forth at least one more subject whose sponsors 
were confident that it would be more practical than the one started 
the day before. 


An older generation had somehow or other managed to drive 
horses without depending upon the public schools for instruction 
on how to identify breeds of horses, prepare horse diets, curry and 
shine horses, and train them, but a few years ago in a professional 
journal a superintendent of public instruction of an eastern state 
advocated a year’s course in high school to give instruction in 
identifying different makes of automobiles, how to “house” them, 
what kind of polish to use, how to change tires, when to sweep the 
carpet, et cetera, et cetera—all this entirely separate and distinct 
from the regular auto-repair shop instruction already established 
in many places. 
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EDUCATIONAL LEADERS SOUND CAUTION 


This, briefly stated, was the situation until recent years revealed 
the distressing fact that many of these schools were not only ex- 
pensive, but that even the children of its advocates did not enroll. 
Its sponsors, however, believed it a good thing for other people's 
children. 

True, a few great educators endowed with more vision than 
vanity sounded caution. Years ago William Lowe Bryan of Indiana 
pointed out the dangers of walking into the meshes of a course of 
study which might prove a snare and a delusion instead of a course 
of training to meet the varied problems of life. His address was 
most appropriately entitled “The Trap.” More recently A. Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard likened the conglomeration of the Ameri- 
can secondary curriculum to a quick-lunch counter where adoles- 
cents picked up anything which suited their immature fancy with 
no regard to balanced mental diet nor permanent training values. 
In the October Harpers Magazine a masterly presentation of the 
ultimate usefulness of the impractical, and the folly of penny-wise 
and pound-foolish policy in education is set forth by Abraham 
Flexner whose place in American education commands world atten- 
tion. 

The weight of a half century of the “dollar-success” slogan, how- 
ever, was not to be easily brushed aside. For two generations the 
reign of selfishness, wastefulness, and short-sighted financial policy 
had served well in conquering a continent, but badly in shaping 
the lives of men for our day. To carve out a homestead or to 
develop a new business in a comparatively simple society called for 
those practical traits which naturally endow individuals marked by 
inheritance and environment for material success. Their contribu- 
tions to our national development deserve and have received due 
honor. An outstanding person in any one type of endeavor always 
is hailed as a source of light on every conceivable subject, even 
though many have never given those subjects a serious thought. 
For instance, Henry Ford is a brilliant industrialist, but a pathetic 
figure in a number of other fields where his advice was sought 
or gratuitously given. Educators as well as laymen in general were 
dazzled by the glamour boys of the material success era, and the 
views of the poor boy without schooling who made a fortune and 
became a power in his community were respectfully received as a 
guide for the education of 2’' other boys whose capacities and 
interests were as varied as human nature. 

When we are ill we do not consult a school teacher; when we 
need legal advice we do not call a physician; but when education 
is discussed, many laymen confidently diagnose and prescribe with 
all the assurance of the man on the street who assumes competence 
in handling the foreign affairs of the government. 
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Fortunately for the schools, this combination of business, suc- 
cess, practical education, and pressure curriculum making met an 
embarrassing barrier in the late twenties. Big business struck the 
rocks of depression, and its leaders whose pronouncements had been 
received with such awe, suddenly found themselves helpless in 
handling their own problems. 

Educators too received a jolt. Their mania for expansion of 
courses and consequent sacrifice of quality for quantity brought 
down on their heads the wrath of a critical tax-conscious public. 
As in all hysterical movements the schools suffered from indiscrimi- 
nate criticism. It became a favorite indoor sport for educationally 
unsympathetic speakers and writers to attack everything scholastic 
from chalk to commencement. Had it not been for a few coura- 
geous individuals and public-spirited organizations here and there, 
irreparable damage would have resulted. Herbert Hoover in the 
midst of his insurmountable problems of state and terrific official 
troubles set a high mark for educational statesmanship when he 
said, “The machinery of education must not be impaired; all other 
business can be restored in a few years, but a breakdown of school 
support affects generations to come.” 


Epucators Forcep To TAKE STOCK 

Thinking educators, a type not as common as one should expect 
in the public schools, began to take stock. These practical courses 
had not worked out as well as expected. They had not, as claimed, 
been a magic panacea which solved all the problems of attendance, 
discipline, employment, or personal happiness of pupils. Thou- 
sands of girls, lured by the hope of an office position after expensive 
high-school commerce courses, were lucky to obtain work in five- 
and ten-cent stores. In industrial centers where the so-called “use- 
ful” courses in mechanics were maintained, hundreds of boys were 
graduated into a world of industry with journeyman standing. That 
world, however, was not able to employ mature workers with fam- 
ilies to support. Moreover, specific technical training was not prac- 
tical for secondary schools because industry discarded and invented 
new machinery faster than the public could buy it for instructional 
purposes. 

A NEw EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 

Shall we therefore conclude that education is futile, that the 
schools have failed, and that their usefulness is nullified by lack 
of practical instruction? The answer is obvious. The failure lies 
in the lack of keen thinking on the part of administrators and a 
lack of background for developing thinking on the part of pupils. 

Happily a younger type of educator is beginning to exert edu- 
cational leadership in America. To these younger men we turn 
for rescue from the terrible thirties. Hutchins of Chicago, Conant 
of Harvard, Dodds of Princeton, Barr of St. Johns, and others. 
through their bold advocacy of schools as centers of thought instead 
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of things, are pointing the way to education for growth, not train- 
ing for tricks of trade. 

It is to this end therefore that the school can give effective 
service. Regardless of whether the pupil becomes a “doctor, lawyer, 
or merchant chief,” worker in office, farm, or shop, there are certain 
fields of schooling which are of value to him—history, study of 
government, social problems, a mastery of at least one language— 
our own—and a lively appreciation of its literature and idealistic 
traditions, an introduction to the several fields of science, the study 
of enough mathematics to appreciate our march toward the mastery 
of the material world, and an opportunity to develop certain 
natural gifts, such as artistic talent, hand dexterity, linguistic abil- 
ity, musical aptitude, or other means of individual expression. 

In all human experience “nothing superior to the symbols and 
thought processes of language and mathematics has ever been found 
for educational purposes.” Of course the study of these subjects 
does not guarantee the development of ability to think, but neither 
does the study of any of hundreds of subjects with which the mod- 
ern secondary curriculum has been crowded. These subjects are, 
however, the stuff out of which abstract thoughts are made and 
their study, therefore, is a reasonable approach to thinking. And 
thinking is the only insurance for continued growth—by all means 
the most important end of education. 

Let not the future of our youth depend upon the shifting sands 
of piecemeal education no matter how attractive the package or 
how alluring the prospect. The pinnacles of a cathedral are always 
attractive, but as foundation stones they are never selected by 
builders. Similarly, the “flash goods” of education can never be 
successfully substituted for the basic tools of learning. 





A Superintendent’s Advisory Committee 

Superintendent W. D. Asfahl, Delta, Colorado, has an advisory 
committee of teachers representing all phases of the school program 
to assist in the solution of administrative problems. The committee 
does not discuss petty grievances, but is concerned primarily with 
the solution of school problems which are of concern to all mem- 
bers of the staff. One of the significant contributions of the group 
thus far has been the development of a new teachers contract. 





Knoxville Reports on Its Schools 

The annual report for 1938-39 of the Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Public Schools consisted of a sixteen-page special edition of the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel. This issue was purchased by 22,600 
people at ten cents a copy. The report, which was devoted entirely 
to the health and physical-education program of the schools, was 
prepared with the help of the photographic staff of the News- 
Sentinel. 





The Modern School Opens Its Doors 


ELMINA R, LUCKE 
Teacher of Social Studies, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 
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\ \ J HAT WAS the most valuable educational experience of the 

years you were in high school and college?” That question 
asked widely and answered honestly, with a reasonably modern 
definition of education, would encourage many patterns of cur- 
riculum change. It would probably bring into greatest question 
the common assumptions on learning within school walls and on 
the identification of the school in the life of the community. It 
would probably bring about a redefinition of physical and cultural 
environment, and it would direct a vigorous attack on commonly- 
accepted methods of helping young people find their opportunities 
and responsibilities as citizens of local communities, of the United 
States, and of the world. 


CoMMUNITY CONTACTS AT LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Lincoln School was founded as an experiment in the building 
of “A Modern School.”! Its high school has had almost twenty 
years of experience in trying to give more vitality to learning on 
the secondary level. As early as 1925 it was our common practice 
to use museums, theaters, libraries, and exhibits. Outside speakers 


from many fields were being brought in to extend the work of 
the classroom; student government had been taken seriously as a 
part of democratic living; and less academic community resources 
such as the fire department, markets, churches, social-work centers, 
and transportation and communication facilities, were frequently 
used as laboratories. 

Now practically the entire high-school division at Lincoln 
school accepts the use of the community as part of the curriculum 
of the school. All-morning trips have become common; all-day 
trips are frequently planned. A week-end proved necessary for 
senior-high-school students to study certain geological phenomena 
beyond Manhattan. The longer time proved equaily valuable for 
glimpses of rural economy. Eight days at the height of a congres- 
sional fight in Washington were barely enough to introduce juniors 
and seniors to certain aspects of our federal government. A week’s 
trip proved an effective experience for twenty-five ninth graders 
in New England country life in the spring; eight days were used 
when fifty of next year’s ninth graders participated in farm activi- 
ties as the Berkshire farmers prepared for the winter.2 Eleven 
days were spent by fifty twelfth graders travelling nineteen hundred 


1 Abraham Flexner, “‘A Modern School,” Review of Reviews, 53: 465-74, April, 1916. 
2N. Eldred Bingham, “The Rural Community as a Science Laboratory for City 
Children,” Scientific Monthly, 49: 409-16, November, 1939. 
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miles to study the socio-economic planning of the T.V.A. and of 
certain government and cooperative enterprises in Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Maryland. About the same length of time permitted 
an industrial study in the bituminous coal fields of West Virginia. 
In all these recent enterprises we have included as much participa- 
tion as possible with observation. 


THE VALUE OF COMMUNITY CONTACTS 


We had always believed in the value of realism in the learning 
experience. First-hand contacts necessitate adjustments both to 
persons and materials which we hold essential to the full develop- 
ment of personality. With guided first-hand experience the indi- 
vidual can become creatively aware of his social self. In preparing 
the older students to extract from later experiences a deeper and 
more expansive quality, we had found out how difficult it is in our 
society to achieve any realism by relying exclusively on bookish 
study. We had been learning in careful experimentation on more 
realistic conditions of study how valuable first-hand community 
experiences can be. 


Evaluation instruments have been, and still are, as inadequate 
as the available techniques and materials for teaching, but they are 
improving together. One ten-day study trip for which we planned 
especially careful evaluation (with the aid of the best psychological 
advice and resources available through the Aikin Commission) re- 
sulted in as much intellectual growth in certain important areas as 


is ordinarily recorded for two years. In all our study outside of 
classrooms, evidences of learning and genuine growth of personality 
have piled up to significant proportions. 

Our use of the wider community as well as of the immediate 
environment derives from our concept of learning through ex- 
perience. Variety and diversity of contacts with people and en- 
vironments are important to growth towards maturity in a com- 
plicated modern society. Perhaps they are especially important in 
the United States where our lack of understanding of each other is 
preventing unified purpose and maximum development. We be- 
lieve that our students grow to be what they live with. Emotion- 
alized knowledge, knowledge that carries with it the power to think 
soundly, and the will to act upon thought, can only come from first- 
hand experience in the environment which touches them person- 
ally. An environment bounded by books and classroom study must 
necessarily be seriously limited; it still remains limited with the 
inclusion of most homes and home communities. Children should 
be helped during sensitive early years to learn of the larger eco- 
nomic, social, political, religious, and cultural environments. They 
should be helped especially to see how those environments are 
woven together, and how they as individuals can fit into the pattern. 


\ 
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A STupyY OF THE SOUTH 


The most extended trips have been taken with the assistance of 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation established in 1936 to promote 
better economic education.’ In January 1938 we took fifty Lincoln 
seniors to the Tennessee Valley area and other Southern centers of 
socio-economic planning because even with excellent literature and 
photography city children could not conceive the problems of these 
regions or see their human implications. They came back with 
more thorough academic study and more realistic understanding 
than we have ever achieved in similar groups. 

The city of Knoxville, twenty miles from the heart of the T.V.A. 
at Norris, had, according to its newspapers, never used similar 
learning privileges for its high-school students. Perhaps political 
and economic stresses and strains might account for the failure to 
study economic planning in that setting. A few miles over the state 
line in Georgia were schools with excellent transportation facilities, 
but with miserably poor laboratories and libraries. Not even an 
occasional week-end, much less some actual school time, had been 
used by these schools for utilizing the generous hospitality of Norris 
with its,wealth of educational materials and equipment for explor- 
ing a country so rich in historical and sociological interest. 

The schools in the neighborhood of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany plant supplying electricity to Northeastern Georgia had never 
visited that unusually fine example of private utilities at their best. 
Photographers and newsmen came ninety miles into Habersham 
County on a rainy day to record how New York children were find- 
ing out first hand what it means to bring worn-out land back to 
fruitfulness. Too few high-school and college students of North and 
South, we believe, have been brought from their schoolrooms to the 
stimulus of similar variation from bookish learning and of useful 
participation in work that needs to be done if our American destiny 
is not to be thwarted. 

Since this article is being written for a Southern publication, 
however, we should explain why we have included travel expe- 
riences in the South. Our statement of purposes for the trip which 
included the T.V.A. will answer that question as well as record 
some of the careful planning necessary for travel study if it is to be 
effectively integrated with the whole educational experience of 
older high-school students. Just how provincial we find New York 
girls and boys is implied; the United States, for many of them, 
stretches quite unreal, perhaps actually foreign, beyond the Hudson 
and the Potomac. Until such narrow regionalism is broken down 
by intelligent attack on limited local viewpoints and by careful, 
honest study of the problems of the whole country, we believe the 
survival of our democracy is threatened as much from within as 
from without. 


3 Elmina R. Lucke, “Travel Toward Economic Realities,” Progressive Education, 
15: 617-28, December, 1938. 
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This trip was part of a large course which we call American Cul- 
ture. In it we had reached a study of those developments in modern 
America which we consider as the challenges to planning in a 
democracy. Our purposes were written out as we began to plan the 
two-months unit. Those purposes were as follows: 


PURPOSES FOR STUDY OF PLANNING IN A DEMOCRACY 


I. Bookish Study—In Preparation 
To make students critically intelligent about 
Planning as a crisis in the development of democracy—in terms of 
Historical development of government regulation 
Extent of conservation needs, government conservation, and other 
planning projects 
New Deal contributions and complications in planning 
Planning in other countries and societies 
II. Travel Study 
A. Trip to TVA, Northern Georgia Community Cooperative, Sandhills 
Project in North Carolina, Williamsburg, Greenbelt 
To strengthen bookish study of national, regional, and community plan- 
ning by 
Visualization and first-hand experience of planning 
Opportunity to meet and question people responsible for such 
planning 
Opportunity to learn types of training and social attitudes necessary 
for such work 
Opportunity to contrast with private industrial planning 
Opportunity to see concretely good and bad aspects of government 
Opportunity to see housing projects from the inside 
Opportunity to realize the variety of conservation needs 
To see in a little known section of the country, the Southern Highlands, 
The beauty of the Great Smokies 
The unique character of the mountain people, the fine racial stock 
revealed in faces and names, the different standards and philos- 
ophies, the evidences of a rich native culture almost lost or 
forgotten 
The challenge of rural slums 
The effect on people who have moved from undesirable worn-out 
farms into government jobs and communities 
The effect on professional people (engineers, planning experts, special 
workers in all fields) who have moved from the East (largely 
metropolitan centers) into the Middle West and South (largely 
agricultural areas) 
The status of education and attitudes toward it 
To have opportunity to live and work in a local situation in order to 
Feel the joy and satisfaction of living and working close to the soil 
Know farming and village people in their own environment 
Know farming and village people as teachers and guides 
Know and play with young people of their own age who have lived 
in totally different environments and mores 
To widen experience by travel, especially to 
Widen horizons geographically and socially 
Train observation (to make for the alertness necessary to contine 
education) 
Develop sympathetic approach and depth to individuals and groups 
who seem on the surface to have nothing in common with New 
York City young people 
Find more inspiration for aesthetic expression 
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To visit the South, at least enough of it to challenge our narrow 
sectionalism, in order to 
See some of its best 
See some of its worst 
Feel the hope of the New South and hear planning for its de- 
velopment 
Sense its loyalties and its charm 
Get acquainted with the educated Negro in terms of his problems 
and needs as well as his music (Hampton) 
Get acquainted with the most gracious aspects of its colonial past 
through the Williamsburg restoration 
Challenge thought through such developments as Williamsburg in 
the same cultural setting as the neglected rural areas 
Hear about the Old South from Southerners who can interpret the 
history and the culture 
B. Whole Itinerary Planned to Show Contrasts in Living Comforts, Con- 
veniences, and Opportunities in Order to 
Gain new respect for the too casually-accepted gifts of electricity and 
other magic of the machine age 
Begin to appreciate the drama that lies in the harnessing of power to 
transform modern civilization 
III. Nineteen Hundred Miles Travel by the Whole Senior Class and All Its 
Teachers 
To learn how to live together with new and mutually-respected in- 
dividual interests and attitudes 
Test friendships and sportsmanship with inconvenience 
Learn how to meet strangers and strange situations with courtesy 
and respect 
Bring any gifts of our talent to others and to utilize them by bringing 
home for ourselves impressions of beauty, character, and interest 
Break down our provincialism of the Atlantic Seaboard 
IV. Bookish Study—in Follow-up Reading, Writing, Discussion, Reports, in 
Order to 
Build from simple observation and listening to wider and deeper 
knowledge 
Clarify meanings and check impressions with facts 
Improve knowledge and vocabulary in concepts of social and economic 
relationships 
See in the large how human living is conditioned by the physical world 
Realize how cultural living is affected by technological changes 
Develop some honest thinking and opinions of the place and need of 
social and economic planning in our own society, if it endeavors 
to retain what democracy it has and to become more democratic 
Develop some honest thinking and opinions as to what democracy 
really means in our society 
Influence the rest of the year’s study of American Culture with realistic 
experiences as points of departure. 


The most intensive follow-up study actually came in the area of 
the cultural history of the South and its contemporary socio- 
economic problems. The fear of our Southern friends that the 
pupils had been shown too little of the real South was not fulfilled. 
The University of North Carolina Press and the best Northern pub- 
lications were taxed to meet the intelligent, friendly, keen interest 
and questions of the group. As college students these young people 
write back of their glimpse of the South as the most illuminating 
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educational experience they have ever had. They know they had 
only a glimpse; they want to return to learn more and to think 
more maturely about it. The South has become a part of their own 
American environment. 


PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXCURSIONS 

The school bus is an excellent symbol of the mobility which the 
modern school should consider essential to its equipment. It may 
mean to parents or teachers only too many hours of children’s lives 
taken from sleep, out-of-door recreation, or family life. ‘It may 
mean to school administrators or school board members only cost 
which runs too high, in some communities actually equalling or 
passing teachers’ salaries. The school bus could mean that even 
the most remote, the most poorly-equipped and staffed rural school 
could extend its teaching to the best natural and cultural resources _ 
of its larger community. It could bring city children to the country; 
and it could bring country children to the city. It could perhaps 
carry pupils beyond the regional lines of North, South, East, and 
West until all American children feel themselves young citizens of 
the whole United States. They could learn from first-hand contacts 
the agricultural and industrial processes by which their lives are 
sustained; they could study in fields, factories, and offices, in studios, 
libraries, and power plants. They could learn from health pro- 
grams in operation, from bridges and roads in the building, from 
government machinery functioning in essential service or creaking 
in inefficiency, from the arts in their gift to more meaningful living, 
from people living different lives according to their different tradi- 
tions. The school bus is properly a symbol of wasted opportunities 
within reach of some of our poorest schools. It is a symbol of 
coveted opportunities sought by some of our best schools which are 
working toward more realistic learning. 

The automobiles owned by parents, teachers, neighbors, some- 
times by the high-school students themselves could be substituted 
for the school bus if we worked out proper insurance provisions for 
schools on wheels. Railroads could give special student rates if 
educators in every part of the country pressed for the travel facili- 
ties necessary for an educated democracy. Buses and other public 
transportation facilities could have special rates for the school 
population. School boards could include provisions for work outside 
school walls as an accepted part of their budget. Such budgeting 
could actually be an economy; the simplest apparatus in the school 
laboratory can serve the learner if he has had opportunity for ob- 
serving and questioning the actual process and if our society finally 
learns to provide its youth with opportunities for participation. 
Educators who believe first-hand experience essential to education 
that is suited to modern life in a democracy must demonstrate its 
values and must find practical means of providing it for “all the 
children.” 





Denver Students Prepare for Vocations 
and Marriage 


MAURICE R. AHRENS 
Coordinator of Oore Program, Junior and Senior High Schools, Denver, Colorado 
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HE CURRICULUM in Manual Training High School in 
Denver provides for a course called the core course which 
may be elected by all incoming tenth-grade students. This course 
constitutes that part of the total school curriculum in which an 
endeavor is made to provide assistance for all pupils in meeting 
those needs that are common to them and to society. The activities 
within the core course are not planned to conform to any of the 
usual subject-matter curricula. The pupils enrolled in a core class 
meet with the same teacher two periods every day through the three 
years of senior high school. In addition to the core course pupils 
elect two or three special interest courses such as those required for 

college entrance. 

SCOPE OF THE COURSE 

The scope of the core course is based upon a number of areas 
of living. Several of these areas are: living in the home, health, 
vocational adjustment, and living in the community. The units to 
be considered by each class are determined through a process of 
pupil-teacher planning for which the areas of living serve only as a 
general guide. 

Naturally it would be impossible to formulate one pattern 
which could be followed by all classes that are studying units related 
to preparation for vocations and marriage. Each class is a unit in 
itself and will have problems in these two fields which vary con- 
siderably. Moreover, problems of vocations and marriage will not 
all present themselves naturally at any one grade level. In fact, 
vocational adjustment requires continuous attention to the senior 
high school. The present discussion, then, can be only an exposi- 
tion of a general plan which varies considerably with the needs and 
problems of the individual classes. 

The average tenth-grade pupil is not immediately concerned 
with preparing for a vocation. However, in the transition from 
junior to senior high school, he experiences a considerable change 
in his social and economic living. He finds a need for more money 
to spend to be able to participate in new activities. He is, therefore, 
vitally interested in ways and means of obtaining more spending 
money. In considering this problem the classes usually discuss the 
responsibility of the home in providing an allowance or a “dole” 
and also the responsibility of the pupil for earning his own money. 


INTRODUCTION OF THE STUDY OF VOCATIONS 
The discussion of spending money leads to a consideration of 
getting a part-time job. In turn this may lead to a survey of jobs 
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available for young people in the community, as well as the study 
of creating jobs, methods of applying for jobs, and many other 
related problems. Many of the classes set as a goal the obtaining 
of a part-time job for everyone in the class who wants one. Such 
an activity is an excellent aid to vocational adjustment because it 
places boys and girls in the labor market where they have to cope 
with problems that are of great significance to them. When such a 
unit is being carried out in a class, many pupils become interested 
in learning more about vocations. For those students the time is 
ripe to begin a broad vocational investigation. 

In the eleventh grade much more than in the tenth, pupils are 
concerned about their future in the world of work. They begin to 
wonder about their abilities and aptitudes and the job that they 
are likely to be best fitted for. Many of the classes taking the core 
course in this grade launch into a unit based upon wide investiga- 
tion of the vocations. The pupils want to take vocational interest 
and aptitude tests. They honestly attempt to find a job in which 
they have a fair chance to succeed. The core teacher assists them in 
every way possible. 

In the senior year pupils continue to seek the personal guidance 
of the teacher in an attempt to narrow down and discover the voca- 
tion which they may follow. Toward the end of the year when they 
approach the time for seeking a job, they engage in a unit in which 
such questions as the following are discussed: “How do I apply for 
a job?”; “How can I succeed after I get a job?”; “How can I get 
along with my employer?”; and “Shall I join a labor union?” 

The Denver Public Schools are very fortunate in the aid which 
service clubs are giving in the vocational guidance of youth. Four 
career nights a year are conducted by these clubs when junior- and 
senior-high-school students are invited to meet in small groups with 
selected business and professional men who are interested in coun- 
seling young people concerning their vocational problems. In addi- 
tion, these clubs are beginning to sponsor vocational “treks” during 
which graduating seniors are given from four to six weeks of work 
experience in the vocation they have tentatively chosen. 


Seniors SruDY MARRIAGE PROBLEMS 

High-school students seem to have the greatest interest in mar- 
riage during their senior year. Much of the core work in this year 
revolves around the area of living in the home. It is in this area 
that preparation for marriage can be most logically considered. 
Many classes plan such units as “The biological basis of marriage,” 
“Choosing a mate,” “Making a happy home,” “Finances in the 
home,” “Renting vs. buying a home,” “The care of children,” 
“Planning a home,” and “Making a home livable and attractive.” 

The experience with this course in the Denver schools shows 
that high-school students have a keen interest, not only in problems 
that deal with earning a living, but also in those of marriage and 
establishing a home. 











Greenville Improves Pupil-Progress Reports 


Vv. M. MULHOLLAND 
Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Greenville, North Carolina 
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ye PRIMARY assumption underlying the present grading 
system in Greenville High School is that things other than 
subject matter are significant. Factual knowledge, as valuable as it 
is, in itself is almost worthless unless the possessor has achieved the 
ability to interpret and use it. Adaptability and open-mindedness 
are fine things about which to talk, but to talk about and not to 
practice them is futile. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRESS REPORTS’ .- 


It is assumed at Greenville that it is important to know how 
much effort a student expends on his work, how well he adjusts 
himself to the group, how prompt, thorough, and accurate he is, 
how well he thinks, how much he depends on others, and how 
courteous he is. Each of these phases of a student’s personality is 
in the process of development or retardation while he is in school. 
Capable advisers should be able to comment wisely on these aspects 
of a student’s growth, or lack of it, as well as on his mastery of text- 
book information. At no stage in our thinking, however, have we 
minimized the value of factual information or the worth of text- 
books, but the shifting of emphases has more nearly placed facts for 
facts’ sake where they belong. 

The reports of pupil progress now in use at Greenville High 
School is evidence of this philosophy toward marks. For a number 
of years no one was particularly disturbed over the marking sym- 
bols employed, namely 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Only spasmodically did 
teachers, parents, and students speak out against their limitations. 
It is recognized that a symbol can stand for much. A “1,” for 
example, has meant that the student has done superior work for 
the past several weeks, that all home work was in promptly and 
well done, that quizzes were completed with few errors, that class 
contributions were at least noticeable, and that competitively the 
pupil ranked near the top of the class. Little consideration was 
given to the student’s innate power, his ability to adapt himself, his 
effort to work with others, or his ability to do independent and 
critical thinking. The magnetism of convention or the lack of a 
definite philosophy towards marks for a long time kept the staff 
adding scores and assigning vain and perhaps empty symbols. 


REVISION By A FACULTY COMMITTEE 


About two years ago the faculty through a committee on prog- 
ress reports began a study of various marking systems. This led to 
a slight change in our way of thinking and in the form of the 
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report used. Competitive marking was gradually discarded along 
with an overemphasis on the mastery of facts. “Excellent,” “very 
good,” “good,” “fair,” and “unsatisfactory” took the place of 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, and an explanation of each new symbol was added. 

Early last year the faculty committee presented a new form 
which it recommended as having superior features over the one 
previously used, one more in harmony with our educational philos- 
ophy. This recommended form resulted from a thorough study of 
various marking systems on the part of the committee, four general 
staff meetings in which the philosophy of marking was discussed, a 
committee meeting with parents, the mailing to parents of a form 
letter and questionnaire concerning the significance of marks and 
their inherent values, and the distribution of a reprint of an edi- 
torial from Parents Magazine. 


NATURE OF THE NEW REPORTS 

The form recommended, adopted, and used for the first time 
last year is divided into four parts and is distributed every twelve 
weeks. Page one is divided into two parts: “Course Content and 
Objectives” and “Pupil Development and Achievement.” Under 
the first division is given a description of what is being done in the 
course and reasons for doing it. The teacher’s evaluation is given 
under the second heading. This evaluation is no longer in terms 
of mere numerals but is in the form of a word picture which in- 
cludes many phases of the student’s development. 

Page two of the progress report has two parts also: “Opportunity 
for Parent Comment” and “Opportunity for Student Comment.” 
Under the former is printed, “Please give any information concern- 
ing pupil’s progress, lack of progress, personality, study habits, 
physical condition, attitude or any other factor which may be help- 
ful to the teacher.” Under the second is stated, “Please give any 
information about your own progress, difficulties, need for help, 
or give suggestions for improving the course which may be helpful 
to the teacher.” 

So that these divisions of the progress report may be better 
understood, sample statements from each part are given here. It 
should be added that frequently students and teachers determine 
“Course Content and Objectives” together. Typical items included 
under this part of the report follow: 


Example 1. The production of an amateur motion picture in conjunction 
with the photography club has been the outstanding project of the quarter. 
The reading and production of plays has continued, with every student being 
given frequent opportunities at acting in short plays and directing others. 

Example 2. Journalism has included for the last twelve weeks specific 
training in editorial, interview and feature writing. Accuracy and interest in 
the interview have been stressed along with readability in the feature story. 
Emphasis has continually been placed on responsibility and cooperativeness in 
editing and publishing Green Lights. Considerable attention has been centered 
on promptness for the most recent issues. An effort has also been made to 
assist students in determining what is meant by editorial policy. 
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The following comments under “Pupil Development and 
Achievement” are suggestive of the reports under this section: 


Example 1. Betsy is doing superior work in English. She is obviously 
interested, quite capable, a diligent worker, and makes excellent use of her 
time. Her work is done neatly and promptly. She exercises a great deal of 
initiative, which was well shown in the writing and directing of a book-week 
play. She cooperates beautifully. 


Example 2. Conscientious work is characteristic of Spruill. His cooperative 
attitude is obvious in class and in the print shop. Prompt, dependable and 
pleasant, Spruill is a very desirable student. He is rapidly learning journalism 
in several of its phases and seems to take pride in his achievements. Though 
his work is largely superior, he needs to learn the art of direct, clear and 
forceful writing. This, of course, is our job together. 


Without a campaign for this purpose, over 25 per cent of the 
parents have returned some comment on the first progress report. 
These included items of gratification, as well as meaningful sugges- 
tions relative to the student and his work. One mother remarked 
significantly, “John has never had the right attitude about school. 
I have never known why. Please help me to overcome this condi- 
tion.” A father stated, “Pat enjoys good health, is full of pep, and 
has a surplus supply of energy. With a little praise you can lead him 
easily and will perhaps be more than pleased with results.” Another 
father wrote, “I find that Margaret Anne will respond better if 
called on directly. Being slightly shy in larger groups, she does not 
feel sure of herself. Direct contacts will help her I’m sure.” From a 
mother, “I appreciate the information on this report. It helps the 
parent to understand more completely what goes on in the class- 
room.” 

Student evaluation was frequently requested before any other 
phase of the progress report was written. Nearly 40 per cent of the 
students made comments on the first cards. “The class would be 
more interesting if we had more activities,” came from a friendly 
eighth-grade girl. From a ninth-grade girl, “I think that if I could 
find some way to make mathematics come in contact with me out- 
side of school, I'd like it a lot better. I enjoy mathematics and wish 
we would study more things the way we did weights and measures, 
with special reports, exhibits, etc.” How sincere is this comment 
which came from an eighth-grader, “I still cannot do well in oral 
discussions; I just sit and listen. I wish you would try to help me 
on this.” A senior remarked, “Journalism requires more work than 
any subject I have, but I don’t seem to mind it. It is not really 
work but like some form of amusement.” Another older boy ad- 
vised, “The unit on Moby Dick was very dull because I had read 
the book before. Let’s have some more work in the use of the dic- 
tionary.” Think of this, “I should like to stay some afternoon and 
get help when you think I need it”; or this, “I think this course 
would be better understood if there were no practice teachers.” 
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SUCCESS OF THE NEW REPORT SYSTEM 


Generally speaking both parents and students were decidedly 
pleased with the innovation. All but two teachers in the faculty 
of twenty-one were enthusiastic in their appraisal of the progress 
report last year. Most obvious among the desirable outcomes of 
this type of report were: 

1. Consciousness of marks decreased immeasurably during the year along with 
undesirable competition. 

- More pupil-teacher planning and pupil-teacher evaluation resulted because 
of the motives which prompted the progress report. 

. More genuine interest on the part of students in work being done and in 
means of accomplishing tasks was in evidence. 

. More genuine interest on the part of parents in the student’s total per- 
sonality and in the general program of the school was apparent. 


The flexibility of this progress report gives it infinite possibil- 
ities. Plans for vitalizing each phase of the report this year should 
make it a helpful medium for increasing student participation in 
planning and in evaluation of school work, for bringing the com- 
munity and school together, and for aiding students in the area of 
guidance. 





Report of Experiment with Core Curriculum 


In the school annual for 1938-39, seniors at Wells High School, 
Chicago, gave a report of their experiences with the core curriculum 
instituted when they were freshmen. The report covers such topics 
as “Our Plot Is Born,” “We Enter the Picture,” “The School Is 
Our Stage,” “We Write Our Own Script,” “Our Scenes are Self- 
Directed,” “We Use Outdoor Settings,” “We Build Up the Cast,” 
“Music Enriches Our Picture,” “We Register Action,” and “Pre- 
pared for Our Premier.” Reprints of this section of the annual 
have been prepared. Paul R. Pierce is principal at Wells. 





“Who Dares to Teach Must Never Cease to Learn,” is the quota- 
tion over the main entrance of the New Jersey State Teachers 
College at Newark. 





If Archibald MacLeish, the new Librarian of Congress, can 
think of some device to increase the average number of books read 
each year from two to five, he would deserve well of our country. 
If he could induce Americans to read a book a month he ought to 
have a Congressional Medal of Honor.—Columnist Harlan Miller. 





Many teachers are so emotionally impoverished themselves they 
are not reliable guides for children along emotional pathways. 
They have become so used to the boredom of the average classroom, 
they have even learned to like it.—George D. Stoddard, University 
of Iowa. 





An Experiment in Preparation for Living 


WENDELL H. BRAGONIER 
Instructor in Science, Abraham Lincoln High School 
AnD A. IRENE MORONEY 
Instructor in Home Economics, Abraham Lincoln High School, Des Moines, Iowa 
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OTIVATED by a desire to participate in the new era of 

experimentation in education several members of the fac- 
ulty at Abraham Lincoln High School decided to study the pos- 
sibility of teaching a course whose primary objective was to prepare 
for living. Two average ability groups were selected for the ex- 
periment. The classes were registered for a course in biology and 
one in home economics called “Personal and Family Living.” 


GENERAL PLAN OF THE COURSE 


In their respective classes the students were presented with the 
idea of merging the two groups for the experimental course, and 
a vote of almost complete approval was secured. The pupils were 
presented with the opportunity of choosing a problem personally 
vital to them. The final choice was “Boy and Girl Relationships.” 
They were then permitted to select topics of personal concern which 
were related to the main problem. Their choices were as follows: 
hygiene, economic relationships, religion, social form, education, 
recreation, responsibilities, discipline, dress, family standards, and 
personality differences. 

Each pupil indicated the topic which he was interested in study- 
ing intensively. Each of the foregoing divisions, except religion, 
were chosen by at least four of the students. The complete excep- 
tion made of religion was peculiar since it had been one of the 
first topics listed by the group. The students decided to carry on 
their “interest work” in “topic groups” covering a nine-weeks 
period. The groups organized themselves under chairmen who were 
to guide them in individual research, group discussions, and reports 
before the entire class. 


REPORTS ON SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


The first report was given by the social form group in a series 
of presentations covering three class periods. The chairman intro- 
duced her subject showing its relationship to democratic living. She 
then presented a student-planned play showing correct table eti- 
quette, a dramatization of correct introductions, formal and in- 
formal table arrangements, and an illustrated talk on proper menu 
selection. The program was closed by giving each student a copy 
of “West Point’s Thirty-Nine Fundamental Rules of Courtesy.” 

The second day the social form group presented a luncheon pro- 
gram incorporating the points illustrated in the first meeting. To 
close their presentation, they offered posters, books, and pictures. 
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In anticipation of questions, they were prepared with concrete and 
authoritative backing. 

The discipline group (four boys with behavior problems on 
record) came forward calling themselves, “The Woodshed Group.” 
They volunteered a report on juvenile delinquency gathered from 
actual court records, a scrapbook featuring a chapter on “Points 
for Parents” (clippings from the local paper), and a research paper 
entitled “Anger in Childhood.” 

In portraying their topic, the hygiene group presented three film 
slides with an accompanying lecture on human physiology and 
anatomy. The chairman carried out a personal project in the above 
subject and presented a notebook incorporating drawings and in- 
formation obtained. 

The personality group approached their problem from the as- 
pect of physical attraction as a part of personality. First came the 
presentation of photographs of members caught in off-guard poses, 
showing posture deficiencies. These, augmented with silhouettes 
of others cast upon a screen, drew comment on common errors and 
their correction. Likewise, they offered a rating of each member's 
personality which brought forth a candid discussion of social and 
physical characteristics. 

The economic group prepared a clothing budget for an entire 
year. With this before them they shopped with local merchants, 
using students as living models to display the results of their re- 
search. Individual family budgets were the objects of research by 
the family standard group. These were to apply to members of the 
immediate groups. The dress group realized the importance of 
value and therefore made a survey of merchandise of similar pat- 
terns, materials, workmanship, and prices as they varied from store 
to store. 

Thinking the recreation group inactive, they were challenged 
by their classmates to show results. They responded with a well- 
planned tour of the school grounds and the adjoining community, 
and the members of the group displayed a working knowledge of 
many trees, including the use of the wood and the adaptability of 
the trees for home landscaping. The indoor group planned a 
checker-board system of games for use by students during the school 
year. 

The education group contacted junior- and senior-high-school 
principals to obtain permission to visit their schools, in order to 
study conditions of lunchrooms and halls and to analyze other 
school problems. They found lack of harmony in combined junior 
and senior units and inefficiency in monitor systems. The discus- 
sions brought out ways and means of improving organization and 
discipline. The results were compiled in a summary of recom- 
mendations to be submitted to the governing body. 

The experiment was undertaken with the idea of approaching 
the present aim of education, which emphasizes the development 
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of the individual as a well-rounded personality, capable of thinking 
for himself, and creating to his own liking as well as applying to 
his efforts the rules he has learned in classic education. 

The average I.Q. of the groups was less than one hundred. The 
need for action within the group brought out purposeful co-opera- 
tion. The primary concern was to secure and maintain the atten- 
tion and interest of pupils by original and novel means. Many of 
the things traditionally taught in classes found a place in this 
course, thereby enhancing the results obtained. For instance, Eng- 
lish no longer was prosaically English, for the situation developed 
a need for the application of knowledge previously gained. 

The students came to realize the worth of education, for here 
they had learned of its utility, and through this knowledge its real 
value became evident. 


Let the Arts Flourish! 


BEATRICE VAN NESS 
Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts 
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NE MIGHT well ask the value of including the arts in an 
pete ee program, as is done today in so many of our 
schools. One might also ask the reason why these courses are open 
to all pupils rather than being reserved for those who have ap- 
parent talent. It is obvious that the immediate results in them- 
selves, that is, the products of pupils, would have little permanent 
value. If one were to be a truly great painter or sculptor, years of 
study and effort would be necessary as in the study of any art. 

The stage requires years of concentration for writing, acting, 
or producing. As for music, any performer realizes the necessity for 
constant practice and study, while the composition of music is far 
too elaborate for the indulgence of the average untrained indi- 
vidual. Therefore, in regard to the product, it seems out of place 
to compare the output of our high-school boys and girls with the 
work of seasoned artists. Of course, the exceptional student is some- 
times discovered who shows wonderful promise of a brilliant future 
and whose inherent technical facility brings him close to the stand- 
ard of the adult professional. There is deeper significance than the 
results in themselves which is the reason for including courses in 
the arts for all in the general program. 


ART FoR Every CHILD 


A taste of experience in the arts is the right of every child. He 
may never again have occasion to actually use that particular form 
of expression, but having once experienced it, his horizons are 
widened and life often has greater meaning for him. By a taste of 
experience in the arts we do not refer only to the rather obvious 
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forms of appreciation of the artistic works of others, such as being 
able to enjoy good music, books, drama, acting, concerts, and ex- 
hibits. Neither does a taste of art experience mean the careful 
rendering of technical exercises designed for and suited to the needs 
of those who hope to enter professional life. Rather, it means the 
development of aesthetic perceptions and the use of selective facul- 
ties in the art of creation. 


In its broader meaning the application of study in the visual 
arts extends beyond the confines of being able to enjoy a picture 
or a piece of sculpture. Sensitivity to some of the rather more ab- 
stract qualities of size, space, color, form, and relative proportions 
bring the world of art into daily living. Experience in forms of 
satisfaction such as these are less subjective and lead away from 
the individual toward a wider conception of people as a group. Art 
provides a link of understanding between peoples irrespective of 
nationality. It also provides an authentic index to whatever culture 
it represents. 


Tue ARTS AND THE EMOTIONS 


To our adolescent boys and girls about to step into the more 
complicated patterns of life, the arts offer a field where the emo- 
tions rightfully belong. Our youngsters receive daily training in 
the development of body and intellect, but there is a large gap in 
their education when it comes to emotions. The maximum de- 
velopment of an individual indicates a more complete and all- 
round growth. The arts dignify emotion and help show the rela- 
tion of the emotions to other aspects of living. Since people find 
their aesthetic satisfaction in different fields according to their 
individual tastes, opportunities for the discovery of those tastes 
should abound in every school. Drawing, dancing, and the visual 
arts should be recognized as means of education. For many, they 
may prove the opening wedge leading to the development of other 
interests. 

Through the practice of the arts, if they are studied in all ‘sin- 
cerity, comes a better understanding of a sense of relationships and 
a constructive, forward-looking attitude applicable to other situa- 
tions. Important as these are, the zest of life which comes through 
the functioning of creative powers does even more to justify the 
present educational recognition of the arts. 





Serving partly to fill the need for a handbook of current prac- 
tices in the rapidly expanding field of marriage courses, the 
National Association of Deans of Women has just issued a mim- 
eographed report giving information about such courses in 38 insti- 
tutions. Copies are available from the Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Price: five cents. 




















Home-Economics Materials and the 
School Community 


MABEL V. CAMPBELL 


Professor of Home Economics, The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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ELL ME what teaching materials are available, how they 
were secured, and how they are filed and stored, and I can 
tell you what contribution you believe the home-economics depart- 
ment should make to the educational program in your community. 
The reader might question the above statement, or if he accepts 
it, doubt its significance. At any rate, it serves as a starting point 
for a discussion of the problem, “How can your community provide 
and use materials that will contribute most to the development of 
satisfying home and family life in your school district?” Since our 
practices are largely determined by our beliefs, I shall present a 
statement of my viewpoint concerning the selection, use, and care 
of teaching materials for home-economics classes. 


Basic VIEWPOINT CONCERNING HOME ECONOMICS 


I believe that the home-economics teacher has the same re- 
sponsibility as any other teacher for helping students develop a 
broad range of interests; form the habit of inquiry; and acquire 
skills in recognizing problems, evaluating source materials, selecting 
relevant information, applying principles, and testing and revising 
tentative solutions. In short, she should stimulate students to edu- 
cate themselves. 

I believe that the home-economics teacher has a responsibility 
for contributing to the development of satisfactory home and family 
life in the community; that home economics has subject-matter 
content adequate to challenge the best student as well as being 
suitable for the less able; and that this subject is concerned with 
problems of the home and family life of people of all economic 
and social levels. 

I believe that only as home-economics instruction relates first 
to the problems of home and family life as actually experienced 
in that community, and then to the problems of the larger com- 
munity, can it contribute to the education of either youth or adults. 

I believe that the habits as well as the understandings and atti- 
tudes of men and boys toward problems of home and family life 
influence, and often determine, the satisfaction with which prob- 
lems of the individual or the family group are handled. 

How then can the selection, the methods of securing, and the 
filing and storing of materials for teaching home economics be re- 
flected in the teacher’s or administrator’s attitude toward this set 
of beliefs? The following suggestions seem to be implied in this 
statement of guiding principles. 
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MATERIALS ACCESSIBLE TO EVERYONE 


In addition to being available for students in home economics, 
the teaching materials should be accessible to parents, other 
teachers, out-of-school youth, and in-school youth who are not 
enrolled in home-economics classes. To be used by these groups 
they must be available at a place accessible to them, filed so that 
they can be easily obtained and returned, and arranged so the user 
can readily find them. 

This raises many questions. Will all these groups use the ma- 
terials if they are kept in the home-economics department? During 
what hours of the day should they be accessible? Can they be placed 
in the school library? Can the subject-matter headings used in other 
courses for filing clippings, bulletins, pamphlets, and pictures, be 
expanded to include the large and varied assortment of materials 
needed for home-economics classes? Can bulletin boards, tables and 
cases be made available in the library and corridors for displaying 
materials that will stimulate interest in and help students solve 
problems of home and family life? If these materials are kept in 
the school library, what assistance in collecting, mounting, and 
filing them can be given by the librarian? How can the home- 
economics teacher work more effectively with the librarian on this 
problem? In communities where parents and out-of-school youth 
are not in the habit of using school property, how can they be 
encouraged to borrow those materials that are related to problems 
of home and family life? What provision can be made for replacing 
the worn-out or lost materials that result from such extensive use? 
And how can a busy teacher manage to have the materials in her 
classroom or laboratory when she needs them? 


Wine VARIETY OF MATERIALS 


A wide variety of teaching materials must be available if they 
are to meet the needs of individuals of varying experience, interest, 
and native ability. Some learn most readily through the printed 
word, and others through the use of tables, charts, graphs, pictures, 
and films. While some can learn only to follow rules or specific 
directions, others are challenged when given an opportunity to 
recognize and apply general principles. Materials designed to 
create interest and an awareness of problems in all phases of home 
and family life must take their place with materials designed to 
give the information needed to solve problems. 

Many problems must be solved by the teacher and administrator 
who would make available this wide range of materials. —To what 
extent can use be made of government bulletins, commercial 
pamphlets and other free or inexpensive materials? Where can ap- 
propriate films be secured? To what extent should the regular text- 
books be supplemented or replaced by a few copies each of a large 
number of books? How much use should be made of materials 
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borrowed from retail dealers or homes? What materials can be 
used to help students recognize the difference in standards, judge 
the desirability of these standards, and learn to achieve the desired 
standards of behavior, orderliness, beauty, quality of materials, and 
workmanship? How much of the funds available should be spent 
to purchase, file, and store the more permanent teaching materials 
as compared with that used for consumable supplies? To what ex- 
tent should school funds be used to pay for the preparation of 
permanent teaching materials? 


OBTAINING MATERIALS FROM THE COMMUNITY 





All the resources of the community, the homes, the school, and 
the industrial, commercial, and social agencies must be drawn upon 
if home economics is to make its maximum contribution to the 
community. Each of these agencies can contribute to the teacher's 
understanding of the significant problems around which instruc- 
tion should be centered, as well as to the material things that are 
used for teaching. These agencies also can function as a laboratory 
in which much of the pupil’s learning will take place. 

We all learn through experience. There is gained in each home 
and in each contact with the community a wealth of experience 
awaiting interpretation, much of which should be shared with 
pupils. Partially or totally worn-out furniture, equipment, gar- 
ments, and household furnishings all tell a story. Hours spent in 
planning, creating, or careful purchasing of things designed to 
make the home comfortable, convenient, and attractive may result 
in satisfaction or dissatisfaction. These materials, which may be 
loaned or donated to the school, or studied in the home, may prove 
more valuable than books, pictures, magazines, store windows or 
goods on the retailers’ shelves. A study of family behavior when 
certain foods are served at home and of mother’s reaction to that 
behavior may need interpretation in terms of social, labor, financial, 
or nutrition problems. A study of the play equipment, books, and 
games that have given satisfaction to the children in the home, the 
neighborhood, or the day nursery may help pupils interpret the 
written word. 

However, the teacher and administrator who would use all the 
resources of the community in these and other aspects of home and 
family life are confronted with many problems. How can the co- 
operation of these groups be secured to the end that usable mate- 
rials will be donated to the school; that field trips can be made most 
valuable; that homes and stores will contribute to worth-while 
school exhibits; that teachers can be kept informed as to outstand- 
ing problems in individual homes and in the community; and that 
pupils may have such experiences at school and at home as will 
contribute to their understanding of problems of home and family 
life? How can the teacher use and help the group interpret the 
experience of individual members of the group? 
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As suggested at the beginning of this article, this writer believes 
that the problem of providing adequate teaching material must be 
solved in relation to what the school believes to be the potential 
contribution of home economics to the community. It seems safe 
to assume that only in those schools in which there is a large col- 
lection of materials which are made available through cooperative 
efforts of many agencies in the community, and which are used both 
by in-school and out-of-school groups, will home economics achieve 
what the writer believes to be possible. 


The 1939 French Placement Tests at the 
University of North Carolina 


HUGO GIDUZ 


Associate Professor of the Teaching of French, University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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ACH YEAR for the past ten years I have analyzed the place- 

ment tests given by the French department of the University 
of North Carolina, seeking evidence that the students who come to 
us are better prepared than those who have gone before them. Last 
year we did note some improvement, but our elation was not too 
great because of the fact that we felt that the test given was too easy. 
This year, on the other hand, there is a feeling on the part of some 
who are concerned with the tests than the test was too difficult. 

This year the Cooperative French Test, Advanced Form O, was 
used. The test was given to 344 of the 369 Frenchmen who were 
tested. There were 25, students who registered late, and these were 
given the American Council Beta French Test, Form B. In the 
tabulations which follow, these 25 students were not taken into 
account. 

The test consists of 45 items for “reading,” and 40 each for 
“vocabulary” and “grammar,” with a total possible score of 125 for 
a perfect paper. In scoring this test 14 of the number of items 
wrong is subtracted from the number right. This will explain the 
minus scores. On the total score for each paper no score less than o 
was given. 


























TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON THE FRENCH PLACEMENT TEST 

Score All Students N.C. Students O. S. Students 
100-109, 6 o 6 
-99 12 3 9 
80-89. 11 1 10 
70-79. 10 2 8 
60-69. 24 6 18 
50-59. 24 7 17 
49-49 27 17 10 
30-39. 50 24 26 
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20-29, 64 $2 $2 
10-19. 55 34 21 
0-9 61 52 9 
Total 344 178 166 

Mean score 34-47 24.61 45-04 





It will be noted that the range of the scores is from 0 to 109. 
The mean score is 34.47. The mean total score in the booklet of 
norms, issued by the Cooperative Test Service, is 43.54. 

What is of greater interest to the teachers of French in North 
Carolina is, however, columns 2 and 3 of Table I. The range in 
the N. C. group is from o to gg (the actual top score being 97). 
In the group of 0-9 we have 52 N. C. students against only g for the 
out-of-state students. —The mean score for N. C. students is 24.61 
and for the O. S. students it is 45.04.1 

In all fairness to our teachers and students it must be mentioned 
that slightly more than 14 of the O. S. students had more than two 
years of French. There was only one N. C. student who had more 
than two years, which makes no difference in the results. Even dis- 
counting these go O. S. students we shall see that the N. C. students 
fall below them. 

Table II shows the distribution of scores for the three separate 
parts of the test. The range on Part I, for all students, is from 





TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ON Parts I, II, AND III OF THE FRENCH PLACEMENT TEST 
Score PartI Part II Part Iil Part I Part II Part III 
All Students OS. NC. OS. NOC. OS. N.C. 
a - 1 1 
- 8 8 
21 9 18 3 9 
34 9 8 25 9 8 1 5 3 
31 18 9 16 15 14 4 8 1 
44 35 20 21 23 27 8 16 4 
48 37 17 26 22 19 18 13 4 
. 51 63 26 23 28 31 32 18 8 
SOc Oe 72 61 20 28 30 42 35 26 
Omen 80 146 7 35 22 58 53 93 
(—5)-(—1) ~~... = 15 18 48 1 14 55 13 16 $2 
(—10)-(—6) ........ 1 3 9 o 1 1 2 2 7 
Total... 344 344 344 "166 178 166 178 166 178 
MEAN SCOTCeccnnee 17.00 211.19 5.95 21.76 12.56 14.98 7.65 8.75 3.43 


(—6) to 45. That is, one student had a perfect paper, as compared 
with another who made a score of (—6). For Part II, with a possible 
40 for a perfect score, the range is from (—6) to 38, and for Part III 
the range is from (—10) to 34, out of a possible 4o. 

The mean score for Part I in the table of norms is 16.42, in 
Table II it is 17; the norm for Part II is 14.78, in Table II it is 
11.19; the norm for Part III is 12.34, in Table II it is 5.95. For Part 


2“N. ©.” students refers to students from North Carolina. “O. 8S.” students refers 
to out-of-state students. 
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I the mean as we have it is slightly higher than the norm, but in 
Parts II and III our mean is definitely lower. 

Looking at right half of Table IV in which we have divided the 
separate parts for the N. C. students and O. S. students, it will be 
noted that the N. C. students have mean scores that are significantly 
lower than the norms. If we discount the 4 for the O. S. students 
who have had more than two years of French we find that their 
scores are still appreciably higher than those for the N. C. students. 

The O. S. students have a mean score of 21.76 and the N. C. 
students 12.56, for Part I: O. S. students have 14.98 and the N. C. 
students 7.65, for Part II; O. S. students have 8.75 and the N. C. 
students have 3.43, for Part III. 

What is most disturbing is not that the O. S. students have done 
better than ours, but that ours have done so very badly. Even 
though we grant that the test is difficult, which the low mean score 
on the norm would in itself indicate, we cannot help but feel that 
our students by and large are not sufficiently well grounded in the 
fundamentals. That it is not beyond a reasonable expectation that 
they measure up better on the whole is indicated by the fact that 
many do reasonably well. In fact three N. C. boys were placed in 
French 21, that is, sophomore French. The three boys who had 
scores in the go-99 group (see Table 1) are products of North Caro- 
lina high schools. 

A careful inspection of the various scores, particularly on Part 
III, the grammar section, will show that N. C. students are especially 
deficient in this phase of the work. 

In placing the students into French 1, French 11-X, French 11 
and French 21, the French department was guided to a large degree 
by the scaled scores as set up by the Cooperative Test Service. The 
placement results are given in Table III, for all students. 


Taste III 


THE PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS FRENCH CLASSES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 











Placement for All Placement for N.C. Placement for 0.8. 
i. eee . 146—42.50% 97—54-49% 49—29.52% 
French ‘ 73—21.20%, 4$2—23.59% 31—18.67% 
French 104—30.20% 36—20.22% 68—40.96% 
French 21 21— 6.10% 3— 1.69% 18—10.84% 
“344 178 166, 


More than half of the N. C. students have been placed in 
French I to begin their study of French again. Last year less than 
half as many were required to repeat—only 26.60%. 

Recognizing the fact that this test was more difficult than the 
one given last year the department was lenient in its placement. In 
addition some thirty boys who felt that they were capable of doing 
more advanced work were given the opportunity of taking another 
examination, a final French 2 examination. Those who did satis- 
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factorily on this were advanced on the basis of these results. Only 
four or five showed sufficient knowledge to be thus advanced. 

In order to make a fairer comparison I have examined separately 
the go papers of out-of-state boys who had only two years of French. 
Table IV shows the results of their placement tests. 


TABLE IV 


PLACEMENT OF NINETY OUT-OF-STATE STUDENTS WHO Hap ONLY 
Two YEARS OF FRENCH 




















French I 44—48.88% 

French 11X 19—21.11% 

French 11 26—28.88% 

French 21 I— 1.11% 
Total go 


A careful comparison of this table with Table III shows that 
N. C. boys are not very far behind the O. S. boys, 54.49% of the 
N. C. boys had to go back to French 1, against 48,88% of the O. S. 
boys. If we take into account the fact that most of these latter have 
at least nine months, and in some cases ten months of school as 
compared with the eight months, and only in few cases nine 
months, in North Carolina, we need not be ashamed of the com- 
parison. But that does not alter the fact that entirely too many 
students come unprepared to go into a higher class after two years 
of French in high school. The remedy for this failure of our stu- 
dents, as I have so often said in previous articles, is for teachers to 
place more emphasis on fundamentals and to teach more thoroughly 
the material covered during the two years in high school. Only 
thus shall we get satisfactory results. 





A farmer who is also president of the New York Rural School 
Improvement Society in a talk the other day declared, in effect, 
that the schools are far too luxurious, that the money it costs to 
build and maintain them is placing too heavy a burden upon the 
farms and the farmers from whom that money comes.—Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Herald. 





Decisions of transcendent importance will undoubtedly be made 
during the next few months. The immediate question concerns 
neutrality. It is highly important to the welfare of our people that 
this issue be thoroughly understood. There are real differences of 
opinion. It is not the duty or right of educators to dictate which 
opinion is right or best. But it is the responsibility of educators 
to promote the widest possible study and serious dicussion of the 
problems involved and the alternative proposals to the end that 
whatever opinion prevails shall be based upon understanding and 
knowledge rather than upon passion and prejudice.—John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education. 





Books for the Professional Library of the 
Classroom Teacher ' 


A. J. PARKHURST 
Fellow in Education, University of North Oarolina 
With the Cooperation of the Editorial Board of 
The High School Journal 
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6 k= IS the second part of a list of books which are recom- 
mended for the professional library of the classroom teacher 
by the specialists in the various subject fields on the editorial board 
of The High School Journal. The price listed for each book has 
been taken from the United States Catalog and the Cumulative 
Book Index. There may be, in some cases, slight variations from 
prices which have been quoted later by the publishers. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
PRESTON C. FARRAR 

Blaisdell, Thomas C. Ways to Teach English. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 1930. Pp. ixx + 566. $2.50. 

Brown, Rollo W. How the French Boy Learns to Write. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press, 1915. Pp. ix + 260. $1.50. 

Cole, Luella W. Improvement of Reading. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1938. Pp. xii + 338. $1.75. 

Cushwa, F. W. and Cunningham, R. N. Ways of Thinking and Writing. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. Pp. xii + 504. $1.80. 

Dotterer, Ray H. Beginner’s Logic. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 
xi + 342. $2.00. 

Eastman, Max. The Enjoyment of Poetry. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1921. Pp. xiii + 254. $1.25. 

Fairchild, Arthur H. R. The Teaching of Poetry in the High School. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. x + 183. $1.20. 

Hitchcock, Alfred M. Bread Loaf Talks on Teaching Composition. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 120. $1.00. 

Study Plans for Novels Read in High School. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. 348. $1.50. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Curriculum Commission. An Expe- 
rience Curriculum in English. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 
1935- Pp. xx + 323. $1.75. 

Woodring, M. N., Jewett, I. A., and Benson, R. T. Enriched Teaching of 
English in the Junior and Senior High School. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. ix + 385. $2.75. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF FRENCH 
HvuGo Gipvz 

Armstrong, Edward C. Syntax of the French Verb. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1927. Pp. 119. $1.12. 

Bond, Otto F. Sounds of French. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
Pp. 60. $1.25. 

Cole, Robert D. Modern Foreign Languages and Their Teaching (revised and 
enlarged by James Burton Tharp). New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1937. Pp. xxi + 640. $3.00. 

1 Selected books for the following subject fields were published in The High School 


Journal, December, 1939: science, mathematics, Latin, business, librarian, art, and 
physical education. 
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Denoeu, Francois. Petit Miroir de la Civilisation Francaise. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1938. Pp. xiv + 364. $1.72. 

Lanson, Gustave, and Tuffrau, Paul. Manuel d’histoire de la littérature fran- 
¢aise. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1932. Pp. 813. $2.24. 

Mansion, Jean E. French Reference Grammar for Schools and Colleges. New 
York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. Pp. 247. $1.56. 

Martin, Charles F. French Verb: Its Conjugation and Idiomatic Use. New 
York: American Book Co., 1910. Pp. 359. $1.40. 

Martinon, Phillippe. Comment on prononce le Francais. New York: G. E. 
Stechert & Co., 1913. Pp. xi + 414. $.go. 
Michaelis, Herman, and Passy, P. E. Dictionnaire phonétique de la langue 
francaise. New York: G. E. Stechert & Co., 1914. Pp. xxiii + 324. $2.00. 
Nitze, W. A., and Dargan, E. P. History of French Literature; From the Earliest 
Times to the Present. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. xi + 818. 
$5.00. 

Secondary Education Board, Committee on Modern Foreign Language. Final 
Report: Secondary Curriculum, Supplement II. Milton, Massachusetts: 
Secondary Education Board, H. T. Smith, Secretary, 1933. Pp. 124. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


A. K. Kine 

American Historical Association, Commission on the Social Studies. Conclusions 
and Recommendations. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. Pp. xi + 
168. $1.25. 

Bining, A. C., and Bining, D. H. Teaching the Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp.-+ 417. $3.00. 

Horn, Ernest. Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part 
XV. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. xix + 523. $2.50. 

Kimball, Reginald S. Current Events Instruction. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1929. Pp. viii + 310. $2.00. 

President’s Research Committee on Social Trends. Recent Social Trends. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. Pp. xcv + 1568. $5.00. 

Schutte, Tenjes H. Teaching the Social Studies on the Secondary School Level. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiv + 583. $3.25. 

Smith, Donnal V. Social Learning for Youth in the Secondary School. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. Pp. x + 292. $1.60. 

Stormzand, M. J., and Lewis, R. H. New Methods in the Social Studies. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1935. Pp. ix + 223. $1.75. 

Wesley, Edgar B. Teaching the Social Studies. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1937- Pp. xvii + 635. $2.80. 

West, Ruth (editor). Utilization of Community Resources in the Social Studies. 
Ninth Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: National Council for the Social Studies (Lawrence Hall, 
Harvard University), 1938. Pp. vi + 229. $2.00. 


SELECTED Books FOR TEACHERS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Lzon E. Cook 
Cook, Glen C. Handbook on Teaching Vocational Agriculture. Danville, Ili- 
nois: Interstate Printing Co., 1938. Pp. 452. $3.00. 

Cook, Glen C. and Walker, Clyde. Practical Methods in Teaching Farm Me- 
chanics. Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printing Co., 1936. Pp. 201. $2.22. 
Eaton, Theodore. An Approach to a Philosophy of Education. New York: John 

Wiley & Sons, 1938. Pp. iv + 273. $2.50. 
Fraser, Wilbur J. Profitable Farming and Life Management. Danville, Illinois: 
Interstate Printing Co., 1937. Pp. 416. $2.75. 
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Fritts, Frank, and Gwinn, R. W. Fifth Avenue to Farm. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1938. Pp. viii + 282. $3.00. 

Mueller, Alfred D. Principles and Methods in Adult Education. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xx + 428. $3.50. 

Myer, Walter E., and Coss, Clay. The Promise of Tomorrow. Washington, D. C.: 
Civic Education Service, 1938. Pp. xvi +541. $2.50. 

Roehl, Louis M. Shop Management in Rural High Schools. New York: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

Ross, W. A. Forward F. F. A. Baltimore: French-Bray Printing Co., 1939. $1.00. 

Sanderson, Ezra D., and Polson, R. A. Rural Community Organization. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1939. Pp. ix + 448. $3.00. 


SELECTED Books FoR TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS 
CATHARINE T. DENNIS 

Herrington, Evelyn M. Homemaking: An Integrated Teaching Program. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xii + 205. $2.75. 

Spafford, Ivol O. Fundamentals in Teaching Home Economics. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1935. Pp. xiii + 424. $2.75. 

Williamson, Maude, and Lyle, Mary. Homemaking Education in the High 
Schools. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1934. Pp. xiv + 500. 
$2.60. 

Russell, Mable, and Wilson, Elsie. Art Training Through Home Problems. 
Peoria, Illinois: The Manual Arts Press, 1933. Pp. 214. $2.85. 

Pollard, L. Belle. Adult Education in Homemaking. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1939. Pp. xiv + 272. $2.50. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR TEACHERS OF MUSIC 
Grace VAN Dyke More? 

Beach, Frank A. Preparation and Presentation of the Operetta. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co., 1930. Pp. 204. $2.00. 

Cain, Noble. Choral Music and Its Practice. New York: M. Witmark & Sons, 
1932. Pp. ix + 145. $2.00. 

Faulkner, Anne S. What We Hear in Music. Camden, New Jersey: R. C. A. 
Victor Co., 1936. Pp. 661. $3.00. 

Finn, William J. The Art of the Choral Conductor. Boston: C. C. Birchard & 
Co., 1939. Pp. viii + 292. $.3.75. 

Gehrkens, Karl W. Essentials in Conducting. New York: C. H. Ditson & Co., 
1919. Pp. ii + 184. $1.75. 

————. Music in the Junior High School. Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 
1936. Pp. xvii + 228. $2.50. 

Music Notation and Terminology. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 

1914. Pp. ix + 169. $1.50. 

Kinscella, Hazel G. Music and Romance for Youth. Camden, New Jersey: 
R. C. A. Victor Co., 1930. Pp. 422. $2.25. 

McGehee, Thomasine C. People and Music. New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1981. 
Pp. xx + 375. $1.40. 

Mursell, James L. Human Values in Music Education. New York: Silver, 
Burdett & Co., 1934. Pp. 388. $2.40. 

Pitts, Lilla B. Music Integration in the Junior High School. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1935. Pp. xiii + 206. $2.50. 

Prescott, Gerald R., and Chidester, Lawrence W. Getting Results With School 
Bands. New York: Carl Fischer, Inc., 1938. Pp. xiii + 273. $3.50. 

Smith, Melville, Krone, Max T., and Schaeffer, Myron. Fundamentals of 
Musicianship. Book I. New York: M. Witmark & Sons, 1937. $2.50. 

Umfleet, Kenneth R. School Operettas and Their Production. Boston: C. C. 
Birchard & Co., 1929. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


2 Head, Department of Music Education, The Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C. 








Unpublished Research in Secondary 
Education 


ABSTRACTED BY W. J. McKEE 
Professor of Education in Extension, University of North Carolina 
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HE STUDIES chosen this month concern investigations in 

fields that should contribute to secondary education but 
which are not often regarded as core phases of the program. Since 
they represent areas where numerous educators believe certain 
forward steps should be taken, their publication at this time may 
prove timely and helpful. 


I. Stratus oF HiGH-SCHOOL ATHLETIC COACHEs! 
Problem: 

The determination of the present status of the high-school ath- 
letic coaches of South Carolina in terms of their personal data, 
academic and professional preparation, experience, duties, and 
remuneration. 


Procedure: 

Questionnaires of an objective type were mailed to 199 coaches 
having membership in the South Carolina High School League and 
to two coaches in preparatory schools for boys. Replies were re- 
ceived from 141 coaches (70.8 per cent). The records of the state 
high school supervisor and the state superintendent of education 
were also examined. Of the 141 coaches, 22 were in Class A high 
schools, 72 in Class B, and 46 in Class C. One was a coach in a 
preparatory school. 


Findings and Conclusions: 

1. Personal Data—The ages of the coaches range from 20 to 54 
years, with 29.9 years as the average. Eighty-one, or 58 per cent, are 
married. Forty-four have children, the average being two. The ma- 
jority (59 per cent) have been in the profession six years or less. 
Their attitude toward coaching is indicated by the fact that only 46 
(32.5 per cent) plan to remain in the coaching profession. All of 
the coaches who gave their position as a full-time one do not plan 
to make coaching a life work. 

2. Academic Preparation—All but one of the coaches has a col- 
lege degree and 37 per cent of them have some credits toward a 
graduate degree. The median amount of such credit is three 
courses. Four have master’s degrees. Since 60 per cent have some 
administrative or supervisory duties, the amount of graduate study 
is small. Only six of the 53 coaches undertaking graduate study 


2F. J. Suhrstedt, “A Survey of the Academic and Professional Status of the High- 
School Athletic Coaches in the State of South Carolina.” Unpublished Master’s thesis. 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 1939. (Under the direction 
of Professor Orin F. Crow.) 
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have physical education as their major. Most of them (51 per cent) 
have a major in education. Only seven secured their undergraduate 
degree outside of the state, but 57 per cent of those working for a 
higher degree have had some graduate study elsewhere. 

3. Professional Preparation—Only three coaches (2.1 per cent) 
have a physical education degree but 46 have credits in this field, 
ranging from three to 41 semester hours. The median amount is 
about six hours. Nearly two-thirds of the coaches have no credits 
in physical education. Approximately 70 per cent have had some 
instruction in the conditioning of athletes and in the care of in- 
juries. 

4. Upgrading Education—Sixty-one coaches (43 per cent) have 
attended one or more coaching schools in the summer. The median 
is but one session. Eighty (57 per cent) have attended no coaching 
schools at all. Thirty-five per cent do not subscribe to any physical 
education or coaching periodical and two-thirds are not members 
of any coaching association. 

On the general education side, 72 coaches (51 per cent), ex- 
clusive of the graduates of 1938, have not attended any summer 
school since entering the profession. Eight others have not attended 
such a session for the past ten years. Apart from the state’s educa- 
tional publication, only 62 of the 141 coaches subscribe to any pro- 
fessional periodical. Less than one-third are members of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

5. Professional Experience—The average number of years of 
teaching experience is six and of coaching experience five. Eighty 
per cent of the group have had ten or less years of both teaching 
and coaching experience. Less than 12 per cent retain their posi- 
tion or a similar position during the summer vacation period. 

Ninety-one per cent participated in some form of intercollegiate 
athletics when they were students and about 69 per cent par- 
ticipated in at least one of the major sports of football, baseball or 
basketball. Eighty of the 141 coaches were sufficiently outstanding 
in at least one college sport to receive partial or complete athletic 
scholarships. 

6. School Duties—All but six coaches have teaching duties in 
addition to their athletic work. The average number of classes 
taught daily is 3.5. About 60 per cent have administrative and 
supervisory duties. Most of the coaches are employed in schools of 
the “B” and “C” classes. The time devoted to teaching and coach- 
ing varies with the size of the school. For teaching, the average in 
“A” class schools is 1.2 classes per day, in “B” schools it is 3.3 
classes, and in “C” schools, 4.2 classes. For coaching, 3.3 hours per 
day are utilized and 3.4 sports are supervised in the “A” schools; 
2.5 hours and 3.4 sports in “B” schools; and 1.5 hours and 3.6 sports 
.in “C” schools. The average time devoted to coaching in all schools 
is two hours and 10 minutes per day. The sport coached most 
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often is basketball, with baseball and football following in that 
order. Approximately one-fourth of the high schools have intra- 
mural sports. Student participation ranges from 23 to 60 per cent, 
the lower percentages being found in the larger schools. More ath- 
letic opportunities are provided for boys than for girls. 

7. Remuneration—Sixty-two coaches (45 per cent) stated that 
they did not receive any salary exclusively for coaching. Only three 
received all of their salary for this work. The range of remunera- 
tion for the others is from 10 to 33 per cent, with an average of 25, 
per cent. The investigator emphasizes that this allowance for coach- 
ing should be increased. 

In the final recommendations, special stress is placed upon the 
need for regarding coaching, along with the direction of physical 
education, as a real profession. The investigator emphasized the 
need for specialized education in these fields, more attendance at 
summer and coaching schools, longer tenure, and a more active 
state association for coaches. 


II. INSTRUCTION IN ADULT CLASSES2 
Problem: 


A study of the interests of adults who are enrolled and attend- 
ing classes organized in connection with the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration in North Dakota, and of their attitudes toward the 
programs of study provided for them. 


Procedure: 


Data were obtained through questionnaires submitted to the 
class membership by the teachers of the classes. More than 2500 of 
those enrolled (over 50 per cent of the total number) submitted 
usable responses. Another questionnaire submitted to those actu- 
ally attending classes was completed and returned by 1655, indi- 
viduals. These people lived in 42 counties and 66 per cent of them 
were women. Forty-seven per cent were less than 26 years of age. 
Three-fifths of the respondents were gainfully employed. Women 
constituted 77 per cent of the unemployed. As to present occupa- 
tion, housewives, laborers and unemployed together, comprised 
more than two-thirds of the total group. 

Findings: 

1. Interest in Specified Courses—Although more classes were be- 
ing conducted in the commercial field than any other, the com- 
mercial courses were most popular with those who were under 26 
years of age. They were not popular with the older students nor 
with those who had less than an eighth-grade education. The un- 
employed chose these courses more frequently than the others. 
Vocational courses were popular with those under 46 years of age 

2E. E. Olarke, “Adult Education Interests and Attitudes.’’ Unpublished Master's 


thesis, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 1938. (Under the 
direction of Professor A. V. Overn.) 
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and especially popular with those under 26 years; but music and 
art were almost equally popular with members of all age groups. 

The relation of the place of birth and of the degree of literacy 
to occupational choice was significant. Among the foreign born, 
both men and women, literacy and citizenship were the most pop- 
ular courses studied. Typing was the most popular course among 
native-born women under 26 years of age who had more than an 
eighth-grade education. Native-born men of all ages who had an 
eighth-grade education or less chose Diesel engineering and arith- 
metic most frequently. Sewing, weaving, and handicrafts were in- 
teresting to both native and foreign-born women of all ages. 

In general, the choice of courses favored the practical rather 
than the academic viewpoint. The men were most interested in 
such courses as Diesel engineering, arithmetic, and bookkeeping, 
while the women were most interested in typing, shorthand, sewing, 
cooking, and weaving. 

2. Attitudes Toward Programs of Study—More than one-half of 
the respondents said that they would attend classes even if there 
were no depression. Eighty per cent thought they were receiving 
some social benefit from their attendance, while only 26 per cent 
emphasized the possibility of receiving a financial benefit from it. 
Eighty-four per cent stated that the classes had increased their 
ability to enjoy their leisure time. 

The investigator emphasizes that a careful study of the needs 
and desires of prospective students should be made in each com- 
munity before they are assigned to classes, and that a well-planned, 
balanced program of adult education, which meets the interests of 
both the employed and the unemployed, should be developed. 


A Progressive Counseling Point of View 


MARGARET ANNE MacDONALD 
Counsellor, Cheltenham High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


KR 


FUNCTION of education is to transmit certain achieved values 
A trom one generation to another generation. These values can 
be determined by the social ideal which seems to offer most to the 
development of the individual and to the development of the group. 
To do this, goals are necessary which involve everybody in the 
school in promoting the personality growth of the individual, the 
growth of an interdependent socio-economic civilization, and the 
growth of an enriched contemporary culture. 

The furthering of such goals requires the recognition of the 
whole person in any situation including attention to the importance 
of the individual and his problems and to the realities of daily 
living as they are felt by the individual. With particular reference 
to the school, this means that no counseling program can be effec- 
tive until conditions for emotional health are understood and 
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assured. These conditions must be assured in the relationships be- 
tween teachers and students, as well as between teachers and ad- 
ministrators; in the construction and organization of the curricu- 
lum; and in the administration of the school. 


Tue Basis FoR THESE CONDITIONS 

The assurance of these conditions demand that the teacher and 
the school provide experiences, content, and a method which do 
the following things: (1) accept the individual as he is; (2) enable 
him to find and enjoy continuing interests; (3) help him to become 
sensitive to others; (4) empower him to keep the responsibility for 
himself in his own hands; (5) make it possible for him to reconsider 
ideas, values, attitudes, and habits in the light of new evidence; 
and (6) create the urge to share in shaping the life of the school 
and the life of those things in the community which pertain to him. 

In order to develop along these lines it is rather certain that 
the student frequently will need a confidential relationship with 
an adult. This adult can be the counselor but more often he will 
be the classroom teacher. The counseling specialist finds it im- 
possible to meet all the demands of short-term person to person 
contacts. It is also safe to assume that he may not be the proper 
person to establish counseling relationships with every individual. 
On the other hand, the counselor-student relationship can prove 
to be the safer one for revealing why the student behaves as he does 
in more serious situations. It is when teachers become sensitive to 
individual drives of adolescents that they need another person to 
help them counsel under direction, to help them study themselves 
and someone else in interaction, and to help them control their 
behavior in terms of their own individuality and in terms of what 
the situation demands. 


AN EFFECTIVE TRAINING DEVICE 

The function of the counselor has changed from so-called rou- 
tine interviewing of the many individuals sent by teachers to the 
office, to working with teachers and others in solving chiefly the 
serious problems of adjustment. A conference of all teachers of a 
particular problem student is an effective device for concentrating 
attention on helping the student rather than on punishing him. 
This conference should seek to put students and teachers in a 
better position to handle problem cases without emotional entangle- 
ments. Furthermore, it stimulates teachers to remake the classroom 
situation in terms of new insights and understandings. 

Some of the facts regarding a problem case which will be pre- 
sented in these conferences in themselves are of little value. The 
feelings of the teachers and the student behind these facts and the 
meanings derived from fitting the facts together are more important 
in suggesting an effective solution to the teachers. An understand- 
ing of behavior problems can evolve from this conference method 
which will play an important part in improving the relationships 
of teachers with their students. 





In Other Journals 
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“The 6-4-4 Plan At Work.” Paut T. Scott. The Journal of the National Educa- 
cation Association. 28:272. December, 1939. 


After four years of operation under this new plan, a teacher of the Parsons, 
Kansas, system presents a brief overview of the organization. Interesting aims 
and procedures for a four-year junior high school are high lights, along with 
local conditions which gave rise to the transitional instead of the graduational 
senior high school. Of import to administrators is the campaign of enlighten- 
ment which preceded the change. 


“Following-up High School Graduates.” BuELL B. CRAMER. Occupations. 18:182-6. 
December, 1939. 


Has the American high school a major responsibility in the occupational 
adjustment of its output? The author maintains that it has and offers a 
procedure based upon some six years of use in a small Missouri high school. 
Continuous annual follow-up surveys were made and were supplemented by 
personal interviews. The data thus secured showed the percentage of graduates 
engaged in various occupations from 1932 to 1938, and the changes in the occu- 
pational status of the graduates. Other topics in the study pertain to occupa- 
tional adjustment (contentment), factors affecting adjustment, adjustment and 
college training, and citizenship status. 


“Safety in School Transportation.” Ropen J. MAAske. The Nation’s Schools. 
24:23-24. December, 1939. 


“Potential disaster awaits some of the three million pupils being transported 


writes the author as he points out the importance, as well as the possibility, 
of improving the safety features of our school transportation system. He gives 
a very comprehensive statement of safety suggestions that should be followed 
by bus drivers, riders, and captains. 


“Trends in CCC Education.” Howarp W. Oxtey. School Life. 25:77, 79. De- 
cember, 1939. 


The director of CCC camp education sets forth the significant changes which 
have occurred to transform this emergency agency into an important educa- 
tional and work agency designed to aid in the conservation of the material 
and human resources of the country. These changes involve alterations in 
the basic law, in administrative regulations, in organized educational activities, 
and in the relationships of schools and colleges. Figures show the tremendous 
interest of the CCC enrollee in academic, vocational, and job-training activities, 
a significant factor for high schools to consider. 


“A Principal Must Achieve His Leadership.” IvAN H. Linper. The American 
School Board Journal. 99:29-31. December, 1939. 


A philosophy of education worthy of serious consideration is expressed in 
this article. The impress of many factors impinges upon the principal-psychology 
and the human equation, school routine, self-centeredness and personal ambi- 
tion, planning, creating and maintaining a working harmony in the staff. The 
author's concept of educational leadership is broad, sensible, and far reaching, 
implying also a healthy followership based on compelling, shared purposes. 
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“Saving the Sight of School Children.” Pautine BartLetr. The Journal of the 
National Education Association. 28:263-4. December, 1939. 


The peculiar problem of the visual handicap is presented clearly in its 
manifold relationships. School administrators and teachers can gain here a 
knowledge of what is meant by “sight-saving classes,” their purposes, their 
equipment, and techniques in teaching and fitting their programs into the 
regular work of the school. Of peculiar interest to high-school teachers are 
the methods of detecting and selecting pupils who require the facilities of 
such classes, of teaching children how to conserve the vision they already 
possess, and of giving the types of vocational guidance needed. Twenty-seven 
states have now established such sight-saving classes for pupils of seriously 
defective eyesight who have too good vision to be placed in a school for the 
blind. 


“Toward a Reconstruction of the Concept of Intelligence.” Paut Witty. Educa- 
tional Method, 19:64-72. November, 1939. 


This is an interesting account of studies of intelligence of young children 
placed with foster parents, which calls attention to the whole meaning and 
significance of the IQ. “Regardless of the factors which may ultimately be 
identified as the true causes of the high IQ’s of foster children, it does seem 
well established that IQ’s are alterable to a degree previously unsuspected, 
and that rich and wholesome surroundings produce significantly large and 
seemingly lasting gains in IQ. From these investigations, one might conclude 
that hereditary predisposition is not, in the case of intelligence, the limiting 
spectre it has so universally been assumed to be.” This whole issue of Educa- 
tional Method is devoted to the topic, “Intelligence in a Changing Universe.” 


“Vocabulary Building in Junior High School.” CatHertne L. McHALe. Social 
Education. 3:612-619. December, 1939. 


The ability to read, analyze, and evaluate references is one of the most 
important factors in the success or failure of pupils in social-studies courses. 
The author suggests a vocabulary-building program as one effective approach 
to the problem of improving reading habits of pupils. She discusses a technique 
for selecting the vocabulary to be taught in junior-high-school American history 
and methods of instruction that have been found effective in word study. 
By way of caution she points out the dangers of overemphasis on mere vocabu- 
lary drill which has no relationship to the context in which words are used. 


“How to Organize and Conduct Career Conferences.” CLARENCE C. DUNSMOOR. 
Occupations. 18:163-68. December, 1939. 


The author outlines methods of conducting career conferences which he 
has used successfully during a long experience as director of guidance in public 
schools. His suggestions include these: the program should give a compre- 
hensive coverage of the common occupations; the conference should be a 
regular school activity in which all students participate; preliminary arrange- 
ments should be made several months in advance; proper attitudes on the 
part of the students must be developed before the conference; the details of 
the day must be carefully outlined in advance; not only should a careful 
choice of the conference leaders be made, but they should be prepared for 
this responsibility; and an adequate publicity campaign outside the school 
should be conducted. The detailed suggestions presented in this article should 
be extremely helpful to any faculty which is planning a career conference. 








Progressive Practices in High Schools 
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The Guidance Program in Rocky Mount 
High School 


I. E. READY 
Principal, Public Schools, Rocky Mount, North Carolina 


Recognizing the importance of the guidance function, the fac- 
ulty at Rocky Mount High School has made an effort to provide the 
necessary personnel and materials that will enable the teachers to 
do a better job of guidance than formerly. Two advisers, or deans, 
have been provided, one for the boys and one for the girls. These 
people have been chosen for their fitness for these particular duties. 
Both are young, energetic, ambitious teachers who are making spe- 
cial efforts to get the necessary training that will enable them to 
give better service. Each adviser spends approximately one-half of 
his time in guidance activities. 

A teacher of vocations has also been secured to improve the 
study of occupations and the work in vocational guidance. Various 
books, pamphlets and mimeographed materials have been provided, 
and students have been given tests such as the Vocational Interest 
Inventory by Cleeton. 

Students come to Rocky Mount High School in the eighth 
grade, in which they take vocational civics as one-half of their 
eighth-grade civics course. A modified contract plan is used with 
various books instead of one textbook. In this course students are 
encouraged to explore occupational opportunities and to get in the 
habit of thinking frankly about their own interests and abilities, 
although they are not urged to make definite vocational decisions. 
As they go through high school, units in occupations are offered in 
the courses in which they are most appropriate. 

An effort is made to place in desirable positions those graduates 
who do not go to college. These efforts are directed through the 
local State Employment Agency and also through a part-time work 
program during the last half of the senior year. This part-time 
program was begun before we started our diversified-occupations 
program and is carried on in addition to this work. Some follow-up 
of pupils placed after graduation as well as those who leave school 
before graduation is attempted, and the information thus gained 
is used in improving the program. 

Faculty meetings this year are being devoted to the subject of 
guidance. Committees have been chosen and reports will be made 
on occupational information, exploration of occupational oppor- 
tunities, personal inventories, counseling, placement, and follow-up. 

The various specific duties connected with guidance such as gen- 
eral chairmanship of the faculty meetings, organization of clubs 
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and home-room programs, supervision of student-government activ 
ities, and the planning of the social program are assigned to faculty 
members who are particularly fitted for the work. This is done in 
the interest of better organization and to avoid duplication of re- 
sponsibility; however, an effort is made to get all teachers to feel 
that the responsibility for the entire program is that of the group 
and that the supervision of special advisers in no way relieves other 
faculty members of the obligation to play a full part in the work. 

We hope to improve our program along the six lines mentioned 
above. We feel that the testing program, personal inventories, and 
follow-up services are particularly in need of improvement. It is 
the intention to make organized guidance services effective from the 
first grade through the twelfth. 


The Teacher Participates in Administration 


WARREN W. HALSEY 
Principal, Jonathan Dayton Regional High School, Springfield, New Jersey 


It is part of the fundamental philosophy at Jonathan Dayton 
Regional High School that teachers have a right and an obligation 
to contribute to the educational policy of the school. The staff has 
been organized with clearly defined lines of responsibility in mak- 
ing policies which concern various phases of the school program. 


A school cabinet consisting of the principal, heads of depart- 
ments, and the guidance director is at the head of all faculty com- 
mittees. At meetings of the school cabinet matters of general policy 
are discussed and acted upon. 


The guidance council, consisting of the director of guidance 
and six teachers, considers such guidance problems as the technique 
of counseling, student failures, the preparation of home-room pro- 
grams, and placement service. The health committee, composed of 
the school nurse, physical-education teachers, and biology instruc- 
tor, plan the health program and issue bulletins to students on such 
topics as colds and acne. Other committees which plan certain 
activities are the assembly service, library, yearbook, school news- 
paper, hall patrol, club activities, and forum committees. In addi- 
tion to faculty committees there are the student council and the 
executive committee of the Parent-Teacher Association, which also 
participate in the administration of the school. 


Illustrative of the part that the teacher plays in the administra- 
tion of the school were the last two general teachers’ meetings of 
the past term at which teachers were asked to submit criticisms of 
present practices with a view toward improvement. These were 
catalogued under various headings and discussed by the staff, after 
which concrete proposals were made to improve conditions. Several 
of the forward steps this year, especially in school routine, have 
resulted from this procedure. 
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The spirit of democracy which exists in the teaching staff cannot 
but be a force in training high-school students to take their place 
as useful members of society. 


Pupils in English Write the Same Theme Twice 


J. M. HOUGH 
Principal, Public Schools, Apex, North Carolina 


In checking the work of our students we find that a large per- 
centage of them are weak in English, especially in written work. 
The composition of paragraphs, sentences and themes is not as 
good as might be desired. The faculty began to study this problem 
with the view of improving such weaknesses. 

It was decided that a majority of the students do not put enough 
time on the themes they write, and that probably it would be a 
good idea for each student in English to write a theme twice before 
handing it in. With the above in mind, the Apex faculty members 
decided to require a student to write each theme as well as he could 
the first time, and then to read over the theme, mark mistakes, and 
make desirable corrections. After this has been done he is expected 
to rewrite the theme carefully, turning in both copies to the teacher. 

Through this plan the teacher can be sure that each pupil has 
devoted sufficient time and effort to a theme in order to make some 
improvement. So far the results are most gratifying and it is be- 
lieved that with sufficient time we may be able to realize consider- 
able improvement in the English composition work of our students. 


New Report Card in Minneapolis 


H. H. MAAS 
Principal, Nokomis Junior High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A new report and promotion card has been introduced in the 
Minneapolis junior high schools this year. The report is still based 
on marks—A, B, C, D, F, and U. There are several new features, 
however, which make this report card of interest. First, there is a 
brief statement for each subject that describes the nature of achieve- 
ment that is expected. Second, it provides a simple but rather 
specific citizenship report. Third, there is a place for indicating a 
“special interest subject” which is not required for promotion. 
This subject, for which no definite achievement standard is de- 
manded as a prerequisite for promotion, is one that is chosen by the 
pupil because it is of primary interest to him. Fourth, there is a 
space on the card where the parent may make a request for a con- 
ference concerning the pupil’s work. 

Although there is no radical departure in this report card system 
from those generally employed in junior high schools, the pro- 
gressive features of the card have already indicated that it serves 
well the purpose of pupil progress reports to parents. 
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Books for Professional Use 


An Evaluation of Visual Factors in Reading. Henry A. Imus, JoHN W. M. 
ROTHNEY, and Ropert M. Bear. Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth 
College Publications, 1938. Pp. 144. $1.50 (paper). 


This is the preliminary report of an investigation begun in 1936, when 
Dartmouth College began a program, in cooperation with the Dartmouth Eye 
Institute, to improve the reading ability of its students, particularly that of 
its entering classes. It represents one of the first investigations “to study the 
relationships between a very complete analysis of ocular conditions and a large 
number of psychological and educational factors.” 

The members of the Dartmouth class of 1940 were the subjects of the 
investigation. These students submitted to numerous physical, physiological, 
psychological, and educational tests and measurements. The fact that 85 per 
cent of the class kept all appointments showed “the unusual extent to which 
the members cooperated voluntarily.” This very suggestive and interesting 
study, which should be helpful to other institutions, contains numerous charts 
and a selected bibliography. 


In a group of students as highly selected as are the students at Dartmouth 
College it is very interesting to learn that only 64 per cent of the class of 
1940 are “free from ocular defects, have only minor defects, or have received 
ocular care according to our criteria.”” It was also found that the usual medical 
examinations by the health services of the colleges give insufficient attention 
to the “ocular condition of the subjects” and that “efficient reading, as meas- 
ured by reading tests and by the eye-movement camera, does not guarantee 
high academic performance within our group.” 


Although the correction of ocuiar defects did not guarantee increased 
reading ability or “greater academic achievement within one college year,” of 
those students who received “ocular correction” 83 per cent said that they 
were helped. 

Among the general conclusions of the study are that college freshmen do 
not receive proper ocular care, so-called collegiate medical services do not 
reveal this inadequate care, and correction of ocular defects does not mean 
immediate improvement in the reading ability or academic performance of 
the student. 

Epcar W. KNIGHT. 


Minimum Standards for School Buses. FRANK W. Cyr, M. C. S. Nose, JRr., 
and Freperick H. DutcHer (Editors). Scranton, Pennsylvania: International 
Textbook Company, 1939. Pp. iii + 42. $0.25. 


As states began setting up construction standards for school buses, the various 
construction companies were faced with various standards for each state, result- 
ing in increased costs which were approximately the costs of custom-made buses. 
Following a nation-wide survey and a conference of state department of edu- 
cation representatives at Teachers College, Columbia University, agreement 
was reached on certain minimum standards which each state department would 
approve and attempt to have adopted. This booklet presents the standards 
agreed upon by the conference. 

ROBEN J. MAASKE. 
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Love Problems of Adolescence. Columbia University Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 768. Ottver M. BUTTERFIELD. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1939. Pp. viii +212. $2.10. 


In this study it is stated that “love problems include all those perplexities 
and conflicts which young people encounter in making satisfactory adjustments 
in boy-and-girl relationships.” The data were gathered from spontaneous ques- 
tions and check-list reports supplemented by the personal interviews. There 
were 550 boys and 619 girls included in the twenty-four principal groups from 
which the original reports were obtained. This was supplemented by reports 
from 328 other individuals and from numerous case histories. There were 
adolescent subjects drawn principally from southern California with some cases 
from New York and Connecticut. As a whole, the cases were of North European 
stock and had been living in this country for two or more generations. 

One of the groups of spontaneous questions coming from these groups had 
to do with the early stages of boy-and-girl friendships. A classification of such 
problems consisted of: (1) the proper age for pairing off; (2) how to be pop- 
ular; (3) proper length of acquaintance before dates; (4) blind dates and 
pick-up dates; (5) girl-made dates; (6) parental interference; (7) night hours; 
and (8) chaperons. Other groups of questions dealt with the following general 
problems: (1) making a good impression; (2) keeping steady company; (3) 
engagement problems; (4) problems concerning marriage. Probably the greatest 
weakness of the spontaneous questions is the lack of 100 per cent participation. 
There was an average of 42 per cent of the 776 individuals in the thirteen 
spontaneous groups that actually turned in problems. Those failing to turn 
in problems were likely faced with personality characteristics in which problems 
peculiar to such were present but not revealed. 

The results are presented in tables and analyzed for their meaning and 
significance. As a final conclusion, Butterfield states: “In general, it may be 
concluded that while the study reveals no new problems, neither does it reveal 
any for which there is not considerable educational and psychological remedy.” 

K. C. GARRISON. 


Teaching the New Arithmetic. Guy M. Witson, Mivprep B. Stone, and CHARLES 
O. Datrympte. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939. Pp. 
xi + 458. $3.00. 


The chief aim of this book according to the authors is “To develop a more 
rational view of arithmetic as a functional service tool in the lives of children 
and adults.” Evidently a subordinate aim is to break down, particularly in 
the minds of teachers, the traditional curriculum as it now exists in most 
schools and to get them to accept the progressive viewpoint. It is not primarily 
a book on methods although some methods are discussed. To accomplish 
these major ends we find presented to the reader a wealth of material either 
quoted from research that has been done in this field or based upon it. The 
theme of the book might be summed up by saying that “common adult usage 
should be the limit of arithmetic undertaken for drill mastery in the grades 
and general high schools,” and that work beyond this should be thought of 
as recreational. This means that the arithmetic taught in our public schools 
should not go much beyond the four fundamentals, work with very simple 
fractions such as halves, thirds, fourths, eighths, and sixteenths, decimals only 
in the form of dollars and cents, a few of the common weights and measures 
and simple interest. The written problems, according to this book, should be 
much simpler than those found in most present-day arithmetic texts, to say 
nothing of those of a generation or two ago. The notion is advanced that 
whatever arithmetic is taught should come within the experience of the 
children to whom it is taught and if the children are lacking in this experience 
that it is the duty of the teacher to give it to them through projects, appre- 
ciation units, play, or other devices. 
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There is much repetition in the book. The ideas set forth in the last para- 
graph are said again and again. Most people would agree with the authors 
that we should develop in our pupils a very high degree of accuracy and a 
genuine understanding of all principles and processes taught. The authors 
are sure that all arithmetic of the formal type should be omitted in the first 
and second grade. H. F. Muncu. 


The Training of a Secretary. WIKDALL, Epcar C., THompson, CLype O., and 
KEENLY, Kate. New York: American Book Company, 1938. Pp. 465. $1.38. 
The forty-seven sections of this book, beginning with a description of secre- 

taryships and secretaries and ending with a discussion of the techniques of seek- 
ing and applying for a job, give a broad and varied treatment of the numerous 
duties of a secretary and present much related information which an employer 
expects an efficient secretary to know. At the end of each section there are text 
questions, “search” questions, and case studies. The case studies cover many 
practical situations and thus give an added touch of reality to the assumed 
experiences. Vance T. LITTLEJOHN. 


Teaching About Vocational Life. Micprep E. LIncoLn. Scranton (Pa.): Inter- 
national Textbook Company, 1937. Pp. xiv + 617. $4.50. 

After discussing objectives and theoretical considerations Miss Lincoln pre- 
sents literally hundreds of suggestions for teaching about vocational life, includ- 
ing those which apply to the home room, to the class in occupations, to utiliz- 
ing other school subjects, to the use of drama and radio, and to those for 
measuring results of instruction. 

The book presents lists of materials and publications and useful techniques 
for instruction. Miss Lincoln has had a rich experience which should qualify 
her for the preparation of a volume such as this. It should be available to 
teachers in all schools attempting a real vocational information program. 

Hare R. Doucass. 


School Transportation. Aaset C. LamBer. Stanford University (Calif.): Stanford 

University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv-+ 124. $3.00. 

This volume, an adaptation of the author's doctoral dissertation at Stanford 
University, is a comprehensive study designed to evaluate critically previous 
studies and practices in this field and to formulate general bases for a scientific 
program of school transportation. 

In these objectives he has succeeded, and the study marks a significant 
advance in research in school bus transportation problems. It will be of interest 
to school officials and particularly to students of scientific school administration. 

ROoBEN J. MAASKE. 


Study and Appreciation of the Short Story. Roy IvAN JoHNsON, EsTHER Mar- 
SHALL Cowan, and Mary Sarrorp Peacock. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Company, 1938. $1.40. 

This book consists of a discussion of the art of the short story and of a 
collection of twenty-eight short stories. The introductory discussion deals with 
such topics as material for story writing, characterization, climax, plot, theme, 
point of view, setting, beginnings, and endings. The treatment of these aspects 
of short-story writing is sensible and interesting. It contains many specific 
references to the stories in the volume, lists of many other stories that illustrate 
points discussed, and numerous exercises for study and for practice in writing. 

The stories in the collection seem to have been chosen with due consider- 
ation of thought and artistic value, variety, and the natural interests of high- 
school children. While they include a number of old favorites likely to be 
found in other anthologies, the volume also contains a good many stories of 
our own day that are new to school collections. PRESTON C. FARRAR. 
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Books for Classroom Use 


Modern School Solid Geometry. RoLLanp R. SmitH and JoHN R. CLARK. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1939. Pp. viii + 248. 
$1.28. 

This is an excellent solid geometry text. The authors have incorporated 
in it many of the new ideas with regard to the teaching of the subject. While 
the material of the book covers thoroughly that found in older books on this 
subject, there are a number of added features in it that make it outstanding. 

Some of these features are: a good table of contents; “A Word to the 
Student” in which is set forth the values of the study of solid geometry; an 
excellent introductory chapter in which the concepts of solid geometry and 
also the idea of perspective and drawing solid figures on a plane surface are 
nicely developed; several pages devoted to “Maintaining Skills,” which covers 
arithmetic and algebra; avoidance of the theory of limits by the use of Cav- 
alieri’s principle; tests and reviews at the end of each chapter; numerous 
exercises throughout each chapter and at the ends of the chapters; good illus- 
trations; and a list of axioms, definitions and theorems from plane geometry 
which are needed in the study of solid geometry. 

H. F. MuncH. 


Economics and Business Opportunities. CLype BricHEy and ELMER E. SPANABEL, 
The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, 1939. Pp. 602. $1.92. 


The authors have presented in this modern textbook a wealth of content 
material giving a well-rounded treatment of business and economic conditions. 
Each of the eight units of major economic importance is so organized as to 
make natural the learning process in achieving the three general aims of the 
book: (1) to orient the students both as producers and consumers; (2) to give 
an intelligent understanding of economic conditions which affect their lives; 
and (g) to develop socially desirable attitudes. Beginning with discussion of 
the social and economic aspects of the family, community, and nation, the 
material deals with the financial aspects of business in general, production, 
distribution, risk-bearing, and consumption, with an analysis of facts and con- 
ditions to be considered in choosing an occupation. The style is vivid, and 
the content material is attractively illustrated with charts, graphs, cartoons, 
statistical tabulations, and photographs. Each of the twenty-six chapters con- 
tains study questions, topics for discussion, and a bibliography for the use 
of students. 

Vance T. LITTLEJOHN. 


The Nations Today. Leonard O. PACKARD, CHARLES P. SINNOTT, and BrucE 
Overton. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. viii + 727. 
$2.00. 

With physical geography as the integrating factor, the material, organized 
into nineteen major units, develops in a realistic style the fascinating theme of 
what men do for a living, what progress they have made, how they are adjusting 
themselves in an interdependent world, and what problems the future holds for 
them. In the first 374 pages, the authors have thoroughly canvassed each im- 
portant industry of the United States. 

In the second half of the book, the authors have carefully presented an 
analysis of the industrial and commercial phases of geography in every other 
country, in each instance with careful attention to the physical aspects and 
natural conditions. The text is vividly illustrated with an abundance of photo- 
graphic illustrations, maps, and the latest available statistical figures. The 
“guides of study” and the supplementary projects entitled “research for stu- 
dents” at the end of the sectional divisions of each unit give added purposeful- 
ness and provide for enrichment. Vance T. LITTLEJOHN. 











